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THE WEEK. 


—~oo—— 


THE Cabinets which have been 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: held this week have, it may be 
AT HOME. assumed, dealt not only with 
those foreign and colonial questions 
which are at present under consideration, but with 
the programme for next Session. Without pre- 
tending to any knowledge of the proceedings of 
Ministers in their private consultations, we may say 
that we believe that it is now settled, first, that 
Parliament will not meet before the usual period, 
that is to say, the first week in February ; secondly, 
that when it does meet Ministers will be prepared 
with Bills on Welsh Disestablishment and the 
Irish Land Acts, as well as on other subjects; and, 
thirdly, that the question of the House of Lords 
will, so far as the action of the Government 
is concerned, be postponed till the latter part 
of the Session. This does not mean that the 
question will be ignored in the House of Commons 
during the beginning of the Parliamentary year. It 
is certain to be raised on the Address—and possibly 
by some Radical Members—and Ministers will con- 
sequently be compelled to state their views upon 
the subject. But to lay the actual resolution they 
mean to propose upon the table of the House would 
of necessity lead to an immediate dissolution, and this 
neither Ministers nor the majority of their followers 
think desirable. An early dissolution there must be, 
and when it takes place it will turn upon that question 
of the House of Lords which, in spite of the foolish 
sneers of the Tory Press, now holds possession of the 
public mind. But there are certain pledges which 
Ministers are bound to redeem, and there is still work 
for them to accomplish before appealing tothecountry. 
Everything that they will do will have a direct bearing 
upon the question of the privileges of the Peers, and 
though the earlier part of the Session may apparently 
be occupied with other subjects, everything that is 
done in the House of Commons will tend to bring into 
more distinct prominence the great issue upon which 
the electors of the United Kingdom will at no dis- 
tant date be called upon to pronounce. This, as we 
take it, is the programme adopted by Ministers, and 
though it is, of course, liable to modification in accord- 
ance with events, we imagine that it is the programme 
which will in due time be carried out. 





THERE is, we hope, no occasion for alarm about 
the Brigg election, which is fixed for December 
7th, but there is necessarily a hard battle to fight. 





Constituents have an unreasonable resentment of 








these occasional vacancies, more especially when 
they are caused by the promotion of a lawyer. 
Mr. Waddy, it is true, had determined to withdraw 
at the close of the present Parliament, but it is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that he was not available 
until the end came in the natural course of events. 
Opposition to the sitting member on the ground 
that he had accepted a Recordership would have 
been obviously factious, and would in all probability 
not have been attempted. But the Tory party 
had, of course, little option about challenging the 
return of a new candidate, and they have a positive 
advantage in the fact that their man has three times 
before contested the seat. For constituencies have 
a curious habit of “ going soft’ under these circum- 
stances, and persuading themselves that so pertina- 
cious a candidate must be rewarded for his impor- 
tunity. Mr. Richardson, moreover, is a local man 
and a landowner, closely allied with the largest 
territorial influence in the division—that, namely, of 
Lord Yarborough and Brocklehurst. Mr. Reckitt, 
on his side, bears a name much respected in Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire, and to him belongs the credit 
of having captured a seat for the Liberal party, 
though circumstances, not of his own making, pre- 
vented him from holding it. We confidently hope 
that he will both hold and keep the Brigg division. 





ALL reports from recent bye-elections agree that 
the Tories have now learnt from us, and even per- 
fected, the weapons which we used with such 
admirable effect between 1886 and 1892. The Irish 
Unionists are working for them as the Irish Home- 
Rulers worked for us; they have the vans, the can- 
vassers, and the itinerant M.P.’s ready for each 
attack, as well as their constant allies the clergy 
and the Primrose League. Moreover, an opposition 
has always a certain zest in the attack which never 
can be quite equalled on the defending side. Efforts 
of this kind are only to be met by “going one 
better,” as the slang phrase has it. We must have 
the Protestant Irish Home-Ruler to meet the 
Methodist Irish Unionist;/and in view of the per- 
sistent activity of these Ulstermen, the Liberal can- 
vasser must, above all things, be first in the field 
with the Irish question. To let the Unionist get a 
start in expounding the terrors of Home Rule, to lay 
himself open to the charge of burking the question, 
and, finally, to come in late with a refutation of the 
Ulsterman, i is the worst policy of all. 





AmonG the political speeches of the week, the 
most notable has been that of the Duke of Devonshire, 
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who, emerging from the retirement in which he 
has remained since the close of the session, ad- 
dressed a Unionist meeting at Barnstaple on Monday. 
The Duke was as solid and dogmatic as usual, and was 
especially strong in his declarations as to the failure 
of this Parliament to do anything—the little measure 
called the Local Government Act having apparently 
escaped his attention. His tone with regard to the 
House of Lords had the familiar ring about it. 
That House always had yielded, and always would 
yield, to the clearly expressed will of the people. 
The Duke forgot to say what expression of the 
popular will would be satisfactory to himself and 
the other irresponsible gentlemen who cling so 
stubbornly to a right which they declare is purely 
fictitious in its character. We have commented 
elsewhere upon one important part of his speech— 
that in which he sought to prove that the Liberal 
party was in danger of becoming the ally of the 
most advanced Socialists. 


WE greatly regret to find that Sir Charles Dilke, 
whose Ministerial experience might have enabled him 
to take a more equitable view of the situation, has 
joined the small knot of advanced politicians who 
©. aounce Lord Rosebery as being half-hearted on the 
auestion of the Diouse of Lords. Nothing that Lord 
Rosebery has said justifies the attack made upon him 
by Sir Charles Dilke. That he has his own views 
with regard to a Second Chamber, and that those 
views are not shared by all the members of his party, 
is doubtless true; but we must point out to Sir 
Charles that the question now before the country is 
not that of one Chamber versus two, but that of the 
right of the Second Chamber to override the will of 
the House of Commons. The Leeds Conference, which 
gave expression to the views of the overwhelming 
majority of the Liberal party on the question now 
at issue, expressly refused to go beyond a demand 
for the abolition of the absolute veto at present 
exercised by the Peers. So far as we know, Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues are prepared to bring 
forward measures which will carry out the views of 
the Conference. If they fail to do so, the Liberal 
party will doubtless know how to make its own 
opinions felt. But it is neither wise nor fair at this 
point in the struggle, when the Ministerial pro- 
gramme is still very properly withheld from us, to 
indulge in attacks that are,so far, without justifica- 
tion, and that can only help to encourage the 
enemies of the popular movement. It is no special 
business of ours to defend Lord Rosebery, and it is 
quite conceivable that a time may come when we 
shall have to differ from him, and differ strongly ; 
but he is manifestly entitled to the loyal support of 
his party up to the present point. To attack him 
unjustly is merely to weaken the party as a whole. 


WE comment elsewhere upon the result of the 
School Board Election in London. So far as the 
election was a test of public feeling on the question 
at issue, it resulted in the decisive condemnation of 
the policy of the late Board. The majority of votes 
cast against Mr. Diggle was no less than 135,000. 
Yet, owing tothe miserable anomalies possible under 
the cumulative system of voting, Mr. Diggle’s party 
succeeded in retaining a majority of seats on the 
Board. The majority is a very small one, but it 
will, of course, suffice to perpetuate the miserable 
system in force under the late Board, unless some 
of the majority members are wise enough and 
honest enough to recognise the fact that London 
has decisively condemned Mr. Diggle’s policy, and 
that their first duty is to arrange for the modifica- 
tion of that policy. This, we are happy to see, is 
the opinion held not only by Liberals, but by most 
of the Conservative organs of opinion. The hope 
is everywhere expressed that we shall not be re- 
quired to witness the scandal of a renewal of Mr. 
Diggle’s chairmanship, with its inevitable conse- 


Empire of all the Russias. 





quences. Whether this hope is to be realised, we 
shall ascertain next week. For the present, ap- 
parently, neither Mr. Diggle nor his chief associate, 
Mr. Riley, seems to realise the true meaning of the 
verdict pronounced by the electors of London last 
week. 


THERE is one lesson to be drawn from the recent 
contest which it is well to point out in the interests, 
not merely of truth, but of the Progressive party. 
The vote of last week was a direct and unmistakable 
condemnation of the policy of Mr. Diggle and Mr. 
Riley, and of their attempt to introduce dogmatic 
and sectarian teaching into the Board Schools. But 
it was a hardly less emphatic affirmation of the fact 
that the people of London are determined to maintain 
Bible reading and Bible teaching in their schools. 
It was for the Compromise, as opposed to Mr. Riley’s 
dogmatic theology, that the electors pronounced, 
and this fact will, doubtless, be borne in mind 
by the new Board. In the meantime we are 
not surprised to see that Churchmen are openly 
deploring the grave injury that has _ been 
done to the Church of England in London by the 
manner in which the recent contest was conducted. 
From that contest the Church has emerged with 
stained plumage and a damaged reputation. It is 
lamentable to think that this result is largely due 
to the almost incredible weakness of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, both of 
whom allowed themselves to be coerced into sup- 
porting a cause in the justice of which they mani- 
festly did not believe. It will be a long time before 
the Church in London recovers from the injury thus 
inflicted upon it by those who profess to be its 
champions. 





THE Tsar was married on Monday as 
quietly as is possible in the case of 
the reigning Sovereign of the 
Both he and his 
consort are ensured of the hearty good wishes of 
Europe, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
influence of the young Tsaritza may modify the 
hostility to all things German which has so long 
prevailed in Russia. The new reign opens amid 
favourable signs. The marriage has given occasion 
for some alleviations of the burdens of the peasantry 
and of the lot of various political prisoners. And 
the almost entire absence of troops during the 
passage of the wedding procession is a new depar- 
ture which affords a striking contrast with the late 
reign. It is too soon to prophesy; but we may well 
begin to hope for some attempt at a revival of those 
political reforms which were so abruptly nipped in 
the bud by the assassination of Alexander I. 


ABROAD. 


THE capture of Port Arthur and the Japanese 
advance in Manchuria have begun to produce their 
anticipated effect. Besides an unceremonious and 
irregular attempt at direct negotiation, which has 
deservedly proved entirely futile, the Chinese 
Government has accepted the American offer of 
mediation, and made definite proposals through the 
United States Minister at Tokio. We can hardly 
expect the proposals to be adequate at first ; but, at 
any rate, recognition of the situation is gradually 
dawning in the Chinese official mind. Nothing 
could be more salutary to the cause of civilisation in 
China than the severe shock the Japanese have given 
to Chinese arrogance. 





THE journalistic scandal which has just astonished 
Paris is in some respects even more detrimental than 
the affair of Panama to the reputation of the Paris 
press. The flight of a prominent member of the 


staff of the X/Xe Siécle—the paper founded by 
Edmond About—has been followed by the revela- 
tion of the existence of a syndicate of eighteen news- 
papers, which, in return for an annual subsidy of 
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250,000 frances, was to insure certain gambling clubs 
against the publication of any inconvenient references 
to their proceedings. We shall know in due time 


the names of the papers, and then perhaps the world | 


will attach somewhat less value to the sayings of a 
portionof the Paris press. Meanwhile, the only remedy 
suggested is the organisation of journalism, like the 
Bar or medicine, as a close profession with a dis- 
ciplinary authority at its head—an arrangement 
which, even were it workable, would hardly tend to 
the intellectual good of the public. 


ANOTHER unpleasantly significant item is the 
trial now proceeding at Toulouse for electoral 
frauds. The defendants are mere junior clerks to 
the municipality, who are charged with forging the 
names of electors; but their defence is that they 
acted under the orders of their superiors, and that 
these again were directly supported in their frauds 
by the Minister of the Interior. A correspondence 
published, but not as yet verified, tends to connect 
M. Constans with some of the fraudulent practices, 
which were designed, however, in the main, to main- 
tain the control of the municipal government by a 
Radical-Socialist clique, whose representative in the 
Chamber is M. Calvinhac, the Socialist. The usual 
incidents of a corrupt American election—ballot- 
stuffing, duplication or multiplication of fictitious 
electors, personation and “ repeating,” and manipu- 
lation of ballot-papers and returns—-seem to have 
been reproduced with perfect fidelity to transatlantic 
models, and the only question is where the responsi- 
bility lies. 

THe debate on the Madagascar credits in the 
French Chamber is chiefly noticeable for the strong 
anti-“ colonial” minority, including men of the im- 
portance of MM. Lockroy and Cavaignac, who op- 
posed the scheme. But there was much cross-voting, 
and the majority even contained seven Socialists. 
However, it is satisfactory to see that there is a 
section of the Chamber that is not led away by 
nebulous colonial enterprise, and has not forgotten 
Tonkin. 





THE apprehension of a severe political conflict 
in Germany has been somewhat diminished by the 
announcement that the Reichstag, which opens its 
session on Wednesday next, will have to deal with 
an ordinary legislative programme, and not merely, 
as was previously stated, with the new laws for the 
suppression of revolutionary propaganda. Had that 
statement been correct it would have meant that the 
Government contemplated an immediate dissolution, 
a process which, as we have before pointed out, 
would probably have only strengthened the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition. Meanwhile, the split in the 
best organised section of that Opposition continues, 
and it is not only Herr von Vollmar and his Bavarian 
following who are in revolt against the leaders of the 
Social Democratic party. 


THE Italian Chamber, which meets on Monday, is 
expected to spend the first fortnight of its session 
in a general debate on the condition of the country, 
varied by numerous interpellations, for which the 
Government has provided ample material. Thus the 
great financial measures which are at last to secure 
an equilibrium in the Budget cannot be revealed 
much before Christmas, and the possibilities of new 
sources of revenue have been so thoroughly can- 
vassed by previous Ministries, that it is hard to see 
how the present one can be more successful. Mean- 
while the distress caused by the earthquake in the 
South is severer than was expected, and the period 
of disturbance is apparently not over ; and the riots 
reported from Calabria, and provoked by an increase 














Ir honsekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








of local taxation, are only a sample of what 
is impending elsewhere. The feeling against France 
has been considerably intensified by the comments 
of the French press on the sentence of imprison- 
ment passed by an Italian tribunal (sitting with 
closed doors) on a French officer for espionage 
during the autumn manoeuvres; and meanwhile 
the hopes entertained by the Chauvinist party of 
“establishing claims” on Europe as against France 
in North Africa by a forward movement towards 
Khartoum, or by other means, have been consider- 
ably damped by the announcement of the Anglo- 
Russian understanding. Finally, an active campaign 
for the repeal of the Anti-Anarchist laws is being 
organised by the new League for the Defence of 
Liberty. In every respect, in short, the difficulties 
of the Ministry are on the increase. 


THE cri-is in Hungary has at last reached a solu- 
tion, but it cannot be said that the apprehension we 
noted last week is much diminished in consequence. 
After a visit to Vienna and two interviews with his 
Sovereign, Herr Wekerle has at last been enabled to 
announce that the royal assent will be given at once 
to the three great politico-ecclesiastical measures 
which passed the Legislature six weeks ago. But 
the prolonged delay has seriously weakened Magyar 
loyalty (such as it is) to the Austrian connection. 
Moreover, the belief that Count Kalnoky has been one 
of the principal adversaries of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme at Court has deprived both the Hungarian 
Cabinet and the foreign policy of the Empire of that 
strength which has been secured in former times by 
the close connection of Foreign Ministers, like Count 
Andrassy, with the dominant party in Hungary. 
The Wekerle Cabinet may probably undergo con- 
siderable changes, but it will not disappear yet. But 
the severest part of its task is yet to come, and the 
forces of resistance are better organised than ever. 
And there are plenty of other rocks ahead. 


In Austria, too, no agreement can be reached 
as to the new Franchise Bill either between the 
three groups composing the Ministerial majority 
or between the members of each. The Poles in 
particular object to any wide extension of the 
suffrage because it will endanger the Nationalist 
movement—another proof of the conclusion recently 
maintained in our columns, that with the desperate 
economic position of the working classes in Austria 
they will have no attention to spare from 
Labour questions and no solutions for them save 
those of Socialism. So the negotiations for an 
agreement on the scheme have been wiped out 
and a completely fresh start is to be made. 
Of course these complications in the Dual Monarchy 
are of far less immediate importance to Europe now 
than they would have been two or three years ago. 
But the old state of apprehension may easily 
return. When it does, not the least important of 


its factors will be the increasing disintegration of: 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 





M. ANATOLE FRANCE has just pub- 

LITERATURE. lished in Paris another of his ex- 
quisite and disconcerting volumes 

of reflections on literature, philosophy, life, and 
things in general. It is entitled “ Jardin d’Epicure,” 
and if it is distinguished by any trait from its 
predecessors, it is by the devastating completeness 
of its smiling paradox. M.France—who writes with 
the insinuating erudition and literary grace of a 
Renan—demonstrates now that absolutely everything 
is an illusion, even the “ decadence.” He does not even 
believe that Paris in the fin de sitcle is the Lower 
Empire. One of his most ingenious fancies is his 
conception of the end of the world. When the 
sun shrinks and a new glacial period begins 
to come upon the earth, man, he says, will 
become as brutalised and unintelligent as he was 
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in his primitive state. He will utterly forget 
the civilised past—that is to say, this our present— 
which will be buried, with its cities, its roads, its 
gardens, under the ice and snows. A feeble remnant 
of royal intelligence, hesitating in his thickened 
skull, will enable him for some time to maintain his 
empire over the bears which will have multiplied 
around the caves to which he will have returned to 
dwell. At length the last man will breathe out his 
last breath, the earth having become incapable of 
supporting human life; but the earth will continue 
rolling, “carrying through silent space the ashes of 
humanity, the poems of Homer, and the august 
débris of the Greek marbles clinging to its icy 
flancs.” Will there be no soul then on the earth to 
send a thought towards the infinite? Who knows? 
There may be some soul—the soul of the insect, per- 
haps, says M. France. The turn of the ants or of the 
bees may come, and “ who can tell what future may 
be reserved to their industry and their patience ?” 


Lorp SWANSEA might be described in 
American fashion as one of the “ metal 
barons ” of South Wales. He had long 
represented his county and district in the Liberal 
interest in the House of Commons.—Lord Monck had 
long ago been a Liberal M.P. for Portsmouth, and 
had been the first Viceroy of the Dominion of 
Canada. He had also done excellent service as a 
Commissioner in connection with the disestablished 
Irish Church and Irish Land Acts.—Sir Charles 
Newton was the first authority in England on Greek 
archeology, and one of the earliest and most 
successful diggers in that portion of its field which 
lies in Asia Minor. For many years he had been 
keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum.—Princess Bismarck had been for 
nearly half a century the devoted wife of the maker 
of the German Empire.—M. Victor Duruy had 
risen from a Normal School to be Minister of Public 
Instruction in France under the Second Empire. In 
that capacity he had reorganised higher education, 
stereotyping, it is true, that mechanical uniformity 
which is the bane of State educational systems ; but 
he had also introduced many reforms, notably as to 
the teaching of girls. His “History of Rome” is 
a scholarly and comprehensive work covering a 
period which has received less attention from Eng- 
lish workers than it deserves.——_Mr. Hilary Skinner 
was one of the brilliant band of Daily Nes corre- 
spondents who did such good service in the Franco- 
German War.—Dr. Jobn Chapman was the champion 
of freethought in medicine, as in religion and politics ; 
a Liberal of the early days of philosophic individual- 
ism; and for many years the editor of the West- 
minster Reviere. 


OBITUARY. 





THE SOCIALIST BOGEY. 





TFHE Duke of Devonshire’s speech last Monday 

was unquestionably a dull one, but we have 
no wish to deny that it contained some truths 
worthy of the attention of the Liberal party. Into 
the Duke’s description of the alleged failure of the 
present Parliament it is hardly necessary to enter. 
It has done nothing, according to the Duke. Its 
whole career has been one .of unmitigated failure. 
This, we suppose, must be regarded as a fresh proof 
of that curious mental obtuseness which is one 
of the characteristics of the Duke. Compared 
with him Mr, Chamberlain is in every respect a 
second-rate figure. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
at least the faculty of seeing things as they 
are, and he has already borne testimony to the 
achievements of the House of Commons—testimony 
which runs directly counter to the Duke’s assertion. 
It is only needful to remark that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill apparently counts for nothing in the 








opinion of the man who was once the leader of the 
Liberal party, in order to arrive at a true estimate of 
the value of his remarkable utterance at Barnstaple. 
Nor is it likely that Liberals, at all events, will be 
inclined to attach more importance to his deliverance 
upon the question of the House of Lords. When a 
man solemnly declares that “a time may come when 
some real divergence may be shown to exist between 
the majority of the House of Lords and the opinion 
of the majority of the people of the country upon 
some question which they have really at heart,” we can 
only suggest that the speaker would be the better 
if he were to devote a few hours to the study 
of some elementary work on the constitutional his- 
tory of his own country. It is, however, satisfactory 
to know that the Duke’s speech affords a fresh 
illustration of one of the most striking character- 
istics of the Peers—to wit, their cowardice. Like 
most of their spokesmen, whilst denying that they 
have ever been guilty in the past, he promises on 
their behalf that they will never offend again. To 
the will of the people they will never—no, never— 
dream of offering the slightest resistance. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been other occasions on which we 
have received the same assurance from men as well 

ualified as the Duke of Devonshire to speak on 
behalf of the Peers, and it is our past experience of 
the value of these death-bed repentances and promises 
of amendment that leads us to pay slight attention 
to the Duke’s utterances. 

But there was one part of the Duke’s speech that 
was far more significant and important than his 
second-hand deliverance on the question of the 
House of Lords. ‘ What is to become of the Liberal 
party ?”’ he asked the electors of Barnstaple, and his 
question had, apparently, reference solely to the 
attitude of the Liberal party towards Socialism. We 


| have no reason to complain that such a question 


should have been put, because, as it happens, there 
are many Liberals who aro making the same 
inquiry at the present moment. The Duke of 
Devonshire, as we all know, has been keenly and 
honestly alarmed by what he regards as the drift 
of this country towards Socialism. The Budget of 
the present year, which is recognised by sensible 
people of all parties as being both a wise and 
just readjustment of our fiscal system, filled him 
with quite an unwonted degree of wrath and 
indignation. In this fact we find a measure of the 
Duke’s competence as a critic in matters in which 
his own personal interests are involved. But we do 
not deny that he is the representative of a numerous 
class, and that some at least of his fears are shared 
by those who are still members of the Liberal party. 
We may utterly reject his theory that Ministers and 
their followers are so far destitute of backbone and 
of principle as to be absolutely at the mercy of any 
clique or party which may choose to assail them 
with unreasonable demands. His attempt to support 
this contention by a reference to the question of 
Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone’s conversion in 1886 
might be proved out of his own mouth to be 
absolutely unfounded. But we are not prepared 
to deny that the question he raises is one that 
will have to be faced. What is to be the atti- 
tude of the Liberal party towards Socialism ? 
The Duke instances the resolution adopted by 
the Trades Union Congress at Norwich as a 
proof of the extent to which the Socialist party 
is prepared to go, and he evidently believes that 
Ministers may be squeezed into the adoption of that 
resolution, if only the Socialists are strong enough 
to bring their platform before Parliament and the 
country. Possibly he is unaware of the fact that 
even among the trades unionists themselves there 
is the strongest opposition to the ridiculous and 
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revolutionary manifesto which the Norwich Congress 
was foolish enough to adopt. Possibly also he has 
not observed the fact that not a single writer or 
speaker of the slightest influence or position has 
failed to condemn that manifesto. These things are 
beneath his notice. He merely sees that a body of 
men, carried away for the moment by a wave of 
unreason, passed a resolution containing a number 
of propositions, not one of which they had seriously 
considered, and he gratuitously assumes that sooner 
or later the Liberal party will give its support to 
these propositions. 

Now, it cannot be stated too soon or too clearly in 
reply to this ducal Jeremiad, that, if any attempt 
were to be made to commit the Liberal party to the 
Norwich resolution, or to anything approaching to 
it, the Liberal party would be for ever destroyed. 
Men may talk as they choose about the relative 
merits of individualism and collectivism, and some 
may go further than others in the schemes they 
propound for the attainment of that social improve- 
ment which even the Duke, in his own tepid fashion, 
professes to favour. But the Liberal party is no 
more a Socialist party to-day than it was at any 
previous period in its existence. Nor is there any 
real or formidable Socialist party in this country. 
We may assume that the Independent Labour party 
is based upon the Socialist idea, and that its members, 
if they were ever to obtain command of the forces 
of the State, would endeavour to put that idea 
into practice. If we wrong the members of that 
party by this assumption, we must apologise to 
them, though we confess that we do not think 
we greatly err in believing that the Norwich resolu- 
tion fairly embodies their opinions and policy. But 
what is the fact with regard to this Independent 
Labour party ? In the first place it stands avowedly 
as an independent party. Its spokesmen declare 
that, whilst they desire to work unfettered by any 
party alliance, there is one party towards which they 
feel a rooted abhorrence, and that is what they 
are pleased to call the old Whig party—not, be it 
observed, the Whig party of Lord Hartington, but 
the Whig party of Mr. Gladstone, of Lord Rosebery, 
and of all the men who are recognised as the leaders 
of the present majority in the House of Commons. 
This fact alone might have caused the Duke of 
Devonshire to pause before he gave utterance to 
his fears as to the likelihood of a surrender on the part 
of the Liberals to the Socialist movement. Again, 
he might have taken into consideration the undoubted 
fact, made clearly apparent at the recent elections 
throughout the country for Town Councils and School 
Boards, that the representatives of Independent Labour 
—in other words, Socialism—are certainly not in- 
creasing whatever hold they may have upon the 
working-class voters. Working men are just as 
keenly alive to the rights of property as the Duke of 
Devonshire himself, and they are no more prepared 
than he is to allow the fruits of their own industry 
and frugality to be sacrificed to the theories of those 
who wish to turn the whole social system upside 
down, and to give the drone as large a share in the 

roducts of Labour as the busiest bee in the hive. 

ven if the Liberal party were as absolutely without 

rinciple and without strength as the Duke of 
Derseshive pretends to believe that they are, this fact 
might have reassured him as to their future. The 
Socialist cry in this country is never likely to be a 
popular one, simply because the majority of English- 
men are men who not only know how to work and 
who love to work, but who desire to enjoy the fair 
rewards of their labour. But we may go further, and 
say that if by any unaccountable revulsion of feeling 
working men generally were to accept the propo- 
sitions of the Norwich Conference, and were to try 





to force them upon the acceptance of the country, 
they would have to reckon with just as strenuous 
an opposition from the representatives of Liberal 
opinion as from those who represent the narrow 
Toryism which is now the creed of the Duke of 
Devonshire. We are well aware that some shadow 
of foundation for the Duke’s arguments has been 
furnished by the heedless writing and speaking that 
has been witnessed in certain quarters. But nobody 
who is acquainted with the real opinion of the 
Liberal party, nobody who knows the inner workings 
of political life in this country, can fall into the 
Duke’s error, or mistake the random utterances of 
enthusiasts who speak without knowledge or 
authority for the deliberate convictions of states- 
men. It will be time enough to warn the Liberal 
party against the dangers of the Socialist propaganda 
when any responsible member of that purty shows 
that he has fallen a victim to it. 








MR. DIGGLE’S COLLAPSE. 





{UFFICIENT time has elapsed since the close of 
the great struggle for the schools to allow us to. 
take stock of the situation, and to anticipate the 
future with an entire freedom from the passion that. 
prevailed so widely a week ago. It would be a very 
easy matter to rake into flames the ashes of the fierce 
controversy that has been fought out in London 
during the last six weeks; it would be equally easy 
to bring forward fresh proofs of the extremely un- 
scrupulous manner in which the controversy was 
conducted on the side of those who believed that 
they represented the cause of religion in the great. 
struggle; but it will be much better to leave these 
things alone, and to deal with three points only— 
the results that have been secured, the machinery 
by which they have been brought about, and the. 
fruits that may be expected from them. 

As to the first of these three points, the results 
that have been secured, we imagine that there was 
nobody on our side in the battle who anticipated 
that any victory so brilliant was possible. The 
Liberals—for Liberal is, after all, a far better word 
than Progressive—had the Press largely on their 
side, but they had very little besides in the way of 
outside help; whilst against them was arrayed, in 
addition to the solid mass of London Toryism, the: 
most powerful of all our social or religious organisa- 
tions, and that strong feeling of religious prejudice 
which the Church can, when it chooses to do so, 
raise in the breasts of no small portion of the 
population. It was, therefore, with gloomy hearts 
that the Liberals went into the battle last week ; 
they came out of the battle with the conscious- 
ness of having achieved a magnificent victory. 
London had been asked to pronounce between 
Mr. Diggle and his accusers, and London had 
replied by giving Mr. Diggle 671,734 votes and 
his accusers 807,631 votes. About the meaning 
of these figures there is and there can be no mistake. 
The voice of London has most decisively condemned 
the policy of the late School Board, and the men 
who opposed that policy—the anti-Diggleites, in 
short—have been supported by a majority of more 
than 135,000 votes. Even more than this is made 
apparent on looking into the figures. In nine out 
ot the eleven districts into which the Metropolis is 
divided the Liberals had a clear majority of votes, 
whilst the two men whose names were most promi- 
nently before the public as the representatives of 
the reactionary side, Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley, 
have both had the mortification of narrowly escaping 
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absolute defeat, their opponents in their re- 
spective districts being placed at the top of the poll. 
So far as the drawing from the people of London a 
clear and emphatic declaration on the question sub- 
mitted to them was concerned, the Liberals can 
never have expected anything better than this. 
Henceforward Mr. Diggle is the discredited repre- 
sentative of a minority of the electors. His whole 
system of administration has been most decisively 
condemned, and if he and his friends should attempt 
to maintain that system during the lifetime of the 
new Board they will be guilty of an outrage upon 
justice and decency. 

But the next point we have marked for con- 
sideration, the machinery by which these results 
have been secured, leads us to another side of the 
question. We have won the battle. All the honours 
of war are ours. But the citadel we have reduced 
still remains in the hands of the conquered foe. 
The system of voting at School Board elections, 
which was introduced in 1870, has been from the 
first a most unhappy failure. It was designed to 
secure the representation in fair proportions of 
all shades of opinion on our school boards. It has 
not done this; but instead it has constantly given 
to the well-organised minority the power of over- 
ruling a majority that was not so well organised. 
The belief of the authors of the Education Act was 
that School Board elections would be fought out on 
non-political lines. Almost from the first that 
belief has been shown to be without foundation, and 
it is a good thing for the cause of education that 
this is the case. There has been a consolidation 
alike of the Conservative and the Liberal forces, and 
we now see in most, if not in all, School Board con- 
tests a systematic struggle between two opposing 
armies, rather than a rough-and-tumble scramble 
among a horde of independent adventurers. But 
the system of voting was never meant to apply to 
the present condition of things, and it constantly 
inflicts the most grievous injustice upon one or 
other of the two great parties in the educational 
conflict. In the present instance, the injustice of 
the result is glaring. The party which ‘had a 
majority of 155,000 votes is actually in a minority 
of three upon the Board. Such a condition of 
things is too intolerable to be endured, and we trust 
that before long voting for School Boards will be 
placed upon the same footing as voting for any other 
public body. In the meantime, those who are 
responsible for the Liberal organisation in London 
will do well to study carefully the figures concerning 
the voting in the different divisions of the metro- 
polis and the very obvious lessons they convey. 

The third point that demands consideration is 
the extent and nature of the fruits to be expected 
from this election. We cling to the hope that even our 
opponents will recognise the fact that this decisive 
popular vote has put an end to the attempted ad- 
vance of the Board in the direction of dogmatic 
teaching. Every reasonable and every honest man 
hmongst them must know that the unfortunate 
Circular over which the battle has been waged has 
been decisively condemned by the public. The rate- 
— of London have repudiated it, and we cannot 

lieve that its authors will attempt to fly in the 
face of a public opinion so clearly expressed. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, have stoutly proclaimed 
their fidelity to that compromise which owed its 
existence to wiser and better friends of religion than 
Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley. Their duty during the 
next three years will be to maintain that compromise 
intact, allowing it to be assailed neither by sacer- 
dotalists on the one hand nor Secularists on the 
other. But if the religious question is allowed 
te sleep, the educational question must be pressed 





forward. The children of London must be rescued 
from the sorry plight in which they have been placed 
by the vagaries of the late Board. We must have no 
more starved and fever-haunted schools, nor must 
we allow the educational standard of the greatest 
city in the world to be lowered to meet the views of 
a few extreme denominationalists. All this means 
that the chief posts on the new Board must be con- 
ferred upon men who have not been committed to 
the fatal policy upon which London has just pro- 
nounced its judgment. We shall be slow to 
believe that Mr. Diggle, the representative of a mere 
minority of the Marylebone electors, will dream of 
putting himself forward as a candidate for a post 
in which he has already failed so conspicuously. If 
the next three years are to be years of peace, so far 
as the religious controversy is concerned, and of 
progress in education, a stronger and more impartial 
chairman than Mr. Diggle must be found; and it 
will be well if the Church party accept the advice 
of their own friends and select a chairman from out- 
side the Board. As for the vice-chairmanship, we 
cannot conceive that any human being would dream 
of nominating General Moberley for that post. His 
honesty may be unquestionable, but his incapacity is 
gross and obvious, and the position he occupied 
upon the poll last week clearly indicates the verdict 
of his own constituents upon his merits. 








RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 





Non that the young Tsar is safely married, and 
LN that his onerous and mournful duties towards 
the body of his father are at last discharged, he may 
have some time to give to the exciting schemes of 
policy which the journalists have been constructing 
for him. It is true he is still in the honey- 
moon, even in the first week of it; but that ap- 
parently will make no difference to the moral and 
intellectual prodigy who (according to certain 
authorities) has, during the three weeks of grief 
and confusion, while he has been wearing a 


crown, and while his father has been above- 
ground, been engrossing himself in undoing his 
father’s life-work and changing the face of the 


world. We can speak freely about the now 
much-talked-of suggestion of an Anglo- Russian 
understanding, for our withers are unwrung on 
that subject. We did not wait until the present 
juncture to argue in favour of such an understanding 
or to point out the follies of Russophobia. We need 
not refrain, therefore, from expressing the amuse- 
ment, and, indeed, the amazement, with which we 
see the startling conversion which has suddenly 
taken place on this matter amongst our Jingo 
contemporaries. It is but an affair of weeks since 
Russia to the orthodox Jingo was still the unspeak- 
able one. The tomes of Mr. George Curzon, the 
leaders of the Standard, the magazine articles of 
M. Vambéry were screaming about the Pamirs and 
denouncing Russia’s treachery and stealth, and 
the military party in India was managing to 
get a new forward policy started in the North- 
West to countervail her machinations. A single 
wave of the wand—the Prince of Wales holds 
a candle at a funeral-mass—and, lo! all is 
changed in a manner never equalled in the panto- 
mimes of Sir Augustus Harris. The spectacle now 
resented to the view is that of the Russian 
eae in the character of the darling of the national 
heart, England, at an by the Jingo press, casting 
herself upon his neck with effusion, and offering to 


throw up everything for his sake. The Triple Alliance, 
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hitherto the prop and mainstay of the stalwart 
Jingo, is cast aside with scorn, and we are told that 
Germany is now to be “isolated.” Asia is to be 
partitioned, the Treaty of Paris is to be torn up, and 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are to be opened 
to the Russian fleets. 


“ We fought the Bear before, and if we are Britons true 
The Russians shall not have Constantinople.” 


Such was the chorus of the famous ditty from which 
Jingoism derives its name, but apparently the first 
article of the new Jingo creed is that the key of 
Constantinople is to be pressed, with a caress, into 
the Bear’s paw. When Admiral Avellan and his 
officers were at Paris, no one scoffed at the demon- 
strativeness of the French or pitied the supposed 
inadequacy of its cause with a finer superiority than 
our Jingo friends. The French press can now 
return the compliment with interest, and, indeed, is 
doing so. 

It is well to note this Jingo outbreak, this mani- 
festation of fickleness and extravagance, as an 
object-lesson in the value of the judgments of 
this school in matters of foreign policy. The 
nation and its statesmen will do well to ponder 
the phenomenon. At the same time those of 
us who have for so long been voices in the 
Liberal wilderness cannot but rejoice that our 
solitude is invaded, even though it be in so noisy 
and foolish a fashion; for it is a symptom that at 
last a salutary change is coming over British public 
opinion on the subject of our relations with Russia. 
It is needless to say that we do not credit the poor 
young Tsar, in the first hours of his conflicting 
emotions and crushing responsibilities—when, more- 
over, there is absolutely no necessity for urgency— 
with any responsibility for the copious schemes 
which have been ascribed to him. But we have 
already signalised the appearance of an improvement 
in Anglo-Russian relations, and dwelt upon its 
7 nate agg That improvement really began while 
Alexander III. was alive, and is all the more 
important on that account. Lord Rosebery has 
told us that the two Governments have been 
acting in concert in reference to the war in the 
Far East, and he has spoken of the possibility 
of an understanding between them as to their re- 
spective spheres of influence in Central Asia. The 
tendency thus indicated cannot but be greatly 
helped now that a Tsar who is a nephew of the 
Prince of Wales, and who is married to a grand- 
daughter of the Queen, is on the throne. This is 
certainly something, perhaps a good deal, to go 
upon, but it is desirable that none of us should lose 
our heads over it. It will especially be more in 
accordance with reason and dignity if those who 
have been Russophobists hitherto, do not fly, on so 
slight a provocation, into the opposite extreme. We 
believe in an Anglo-Russian understanding—not an 
alliance, it is unnecessary to say, for we have finished 
with alliances since the congress of Vienna—and we 
believe in it not because of Royal family relation- 
ships, but because of the mutual interests of the two 
empires. (Those, by the way, who are building so 
much on these relationships may be reminded that 
Germany, whom they are now talking of “ isolating,” 
has for ruler a nearer relation of the Queen than the 
Tsar—the German Emperor being Her Majesty’s 
actual grandson.) But an achievement which means 
the reversal of the traditional policy of two empires for 
nearly a century is not to be effected in a turn of the 
wrist. It must be a gradual process, and its conse- 
quences are likely to be the more lasting if it does 
not take its beginning in violent and sensational 
developments. 

The value of an Anglo-Russian understanding 





to the British Empire would be great indeed; 
perhaps, at the present moment, when a cer- 
tain estrangement amongst the population of India 
is causing uneasiness to our administrators, such 
an understanding is more desirable than it ever 
could have been. We are amongst those who have 
never credited the theory of Russia’s design of one 
day invading India—if for no other reason, because 
of the colossal difficulty, military and financial, of 
such an enterprise. Russia’s ambitions, in our 
judgment, run in quite other directions. But, 
unfortunately, her steady advance in Central Asia— 
though but the course of her natural expansion—has 
sufficed perennially to excite alarm for the safety of 
India amongst large classes in this country, and to 
furnish the military party in Calcutta with a stand- 
ing excuse fortheir enterprises. Since the first Afghan 
war the fear of Russia’s designs has cost the Indian 
Treasury over seventy millions sterling. Up to the 
present hour one of the heaviest burdens that weigh 
upon the all but broken-down taxpayers of the 
dependency are the millions spent annually in taking 
precautions against Russia on the North-West 
frontier. Within the past few weeks we have been 
witnessing a new and extensive development of this 
“forward ” policy in the shape of the big expedition 
for the purpose of “ taming”’ the Pathan tribes in 
Waziristan. If such an understanding with Russia, 
with regard to what Lord Rosebery calls our re- 
spective spheres of influence in Asia, as would 
put a stop to Russophobist alarms at home and 
remove the excuse for this costly activity on the 
North-West frontier could be arrived at, it would 
be a boon worth paying a high price for. It 
would mean that India would be relieved from 
a heavy burden at a moment when she is on the 
very verge of bankruptcy, that the military party— 
whose malady Sir Henry Norman once described as 
“not Russophobia, but K.C.B.-mania ’’—would have 
to give the civil Government a rest, and that the 
latter would be able to give its undivided attention 
to the causes of that disaffection which is at present 
most in the thoughts of every Indian official—dis- 
affection one df the most recent and suggestive 


symptoms of which was the appearance the other . 


day of Sepoy deserters as leaders of the Waziris in 
the attack on Colonel Turner’s force. The internal 
condition of India, politically, socially, and financi- 


ally, is just now such as to call for the whole force . 


of intellect which the ruling race can bring to bear 
upon it. 

What price would we be prepared to pay for an 
understanding which to us was to prove of such 
utility? If the bargain can be settled within the 
confines of Asia the negotiation may be one of 
comparative simplicity. Some of us may be taken 
aback at Russia’s demands when they are formulated, 
but with the possible partition of China there 
may be room for taking as well as giving, and for 
the time being it may be unnecessary to consider 
Asian territory further west. But if we are asked 
to bring the European situation into the transaction 
we shall be treading upon ground of the utmost 
doubtfulness and delicacy. That Russia will never 
be really satisfied until her position in Europe is 
altered, is of course true. As Skobeleff put it, 
she would not deem the Asian hide worth the 
tanning unless it helped her to the objects of 
her ambition on the Bosphorus. So long as the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles are closed against 
her she is still all but in that condition in which she 
was when Peter the Great said she could not be a 
nation unless she had free access to the open sea. 
But has the time come to welcome her into the 
Mediterranean, and is it for England, and is it in 
the power of England, to effect her deliverance? As 
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for England herself, no more revolutionary question 
in her foreign policy could possibly arise for her. 
Unless she is prepared to abandon her supremacy in 
the Mediterranean—and we know there is a school 
who advocate this policy—or else to increase her naval 
expenditure to a point hitherto not contemplated, 
she can hardly be eager to open the Bosphorus to 
the Russian warships. How her chief naval rival 
would regard such a step was tersely put by the 
Temps the other day:—*If England of her own 
motion chose to give up a privilege which doubles 
the value of Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar, assuredly 
it is not France who ought to complain.” But, 
after all, this is a question not for England but for 
Europe. To touch it is to raise the whole Kastern 
Question in all its difficulty, and in a season when 
Europe seems less fitted fur the peaceful discussion of 
it than ever. ‘Let sleeping dogs lie.” Lord Rose- 
bery will probably thiok twice and thrice before he re- 
solves to reverse a policy which for more than a 
generation England has been ready to go to war 
to maintain. 





PORT ARTHUR. 





N the capture of Port Arthur, the Japanese have 
; given another great lesson to the Western 
Powers, and especially to Great Britain. Here was 
a dockyard and arsenal lavishly provided with coast 
defences of the stereotyped forms. At least fifty 
Krupp guns were distributed along its shores; the 
entrance channel was thickly strewn with the much- 
vaunted, and usually worthless, submarine mines. A 
large garrison, probably nearly equal in force to the 
attacking troops, manned numerous entrenchments 
deliberately constructed. The country was ex- 
ceptionally unfavourable for military operations. 
Granted that the Chinese are about on a par with 
Falstaff’s recruits, there remained ample scope and 
temptation for the full employment of all the 
resources of military pedantry. You might recon- 
noitre such a place for weeks, bring up a heavy siege 
train with the regulation allowance of 1,000 rounds 
per gun, entrench yourself (4s was actually done in 
front of Riel’s handful of half-breeds), collect a large 
gathering of war correspondents, keep public atten- 
tion on the stretch with daily telegrams—“ heavy 
firing on the right,’ “enemy showed in force on the 
left,’ and so on—for a couple of months. And 
then, having perfected your dispositions, you might 
make your grand coup, and sit down to write highly- 
coloured despatches, through the lines of which 
your consummate genius might be just sufficiently 
visible. 

Field-Marshal Oyama has been proof against all 
such temptations. Ou the 3rd November, a part of 
his forces disembarked on the narrow Kinchau 
peninsula. By the 7th, he had swept the Chinese 
out of the town of Kinchau and the fortified camp 
of Talienwan. Quickly landing all his troops and 
stores in Talienwan bay, he was in front of Port 
Arthur with 16,000 men, and ready to attack on the 
20th November. A brief artillery engagement, and 
then the impetuous forward dash of all the infantry 
in two columns decided the fate of Port Arthur, with 
a loss relatively trifling compared with the object 
attained. Obviously, this course would have failed 
disastrously if the garrison had been composed of 
troops of different calibre. A force of 15,000 Turks 
would have held Port Arthur as long as water, dates, 
and ammunition lasted. The Japanese, however, in 
this case, and throughout their campaign, have 
showed that they exactly gauged the capacity of 





their enemy. It even appears probable that they 
most judiciously provided a means of escape for the 
bulk of the Chinese forces. Prisoners would have 
been a costly encumbrance ; while, if all chances of 
escape had been cut off, the resistance might have 
been naturally increased. The whole operation has 
been carried out in fine style, and the modest des- 
patch of Marshal Oyama, followed by the laconic 
congratulations of the Mikado—“ We deeply approve 
your services ’’—appears exactly to fit the contest. 
Only a nation possessing really great qualities could 
have achieved so conspicuous a success with so little 
sign of exaggerated self-laudation. 

With the battle of the Yalu, the undisputed com- 
mand of the sea fell to Japan, with all its possibilities. 
The curious fallacies that a Power which is strongest 
at sea must nevertheless make costly preparations 
for the defence of its territory; that a dominant 
fleet is no protection; and that, as Lord Wolseley 
ventures to assert, “naval supremacy is now far 
more than ever the most precarious form of national 
strength,” have received a striking refutation. Since 
the 17th September, not only have the Japanese 
harbours been secure, as no fortifications could 
make them, but the Japanese army has been set 
free for operations wherever transports could carry 
it. The national conditions of Japan have so many 
points of resemblance to our own that the lesson 
is particularly impressive. 

Again, the Japanese have sbown that, partly by 
study of history and partly by correct intuition, they 
have learned how a navy can be employed to the 
best advantage. Wisely eschewing all attempts to 
pit their ships against the superabundant coast 
defences of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, they 
used them in their proper réle, to cover in the 
most effectual way the operations of their army. 
Already it is reported that the fleet is moving 
up the* Eastern shores of the Gulf of Petchili, 
keeping touch with a portion of Marshal Oyama’s 
force on its march to Neuchwang. Japan at this 
moment must have about 100,000 men serving 
beyond the sea, secured by her navy; and there 
appears to be no obstacle to a descent upon 
Wei-hai-wei, where the remnants of the Chinese 
fleet lie at anchor or ashore. While the conduct of 
their military operations and the organisation which 
has allowed of rapid movements in « peculiarly diffi- 
cult country merits the highest praise, it is to the 
handling of the fleet that the Japanese owe their 
whole success. The greatest lessons of the war are 
distinctly naval. For Great Britain the naval 
supremacy which Lord Wolseley derides is a 
necessary condition of national existence ; for Japan 
it was merely a necessary condition of offensive war. 
Recognising this in practice as well as in theory, 
and realising all that is implied, may we not at 
length cease to fritter away our resources upon 
superfluous and irrelevant objects, and lay the 
foundations of a real national policy? The lessons 
which the Japanese have taught us are almost as 
old as our history, and only the glamour of scientific 
achievement has obscured them. Steam, armour, 
electricity, and quick-firing guns have not changed 
a single great principle of naval war. Drake and 
Raleigh are our safest guides to-day. 








THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 





{gee last quarter of the year 1894 bids fair to 
prove a Listoric period in the lite of the most 


oppressed among the many oppressed populations 


whom the Turk still holds in his grasp. The letter 
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we publish to-day, coming as it does from a source 
of exceptional and unquestionable authority, un- 
happily confirms beyond the possibility of doubt the 
terrible stories of wholesale massacre and unspeak- 
able outrage which revive the memory of the Bul- 
garian horrors of eight-and-twenty years ago. 
Armenia is farther away than Bulgaria, and the 
question is not immediately connected with the 
—— of peace or war in Europe. So the 
uropean public has hitherto closed its eyes. 

As our correspondent indicates, however, the 
matter has entered on a new and far more serious 
stage. Even this recent massacre of between three 
and four thousand Armenians, with every circum- 
stance of barbarous torture and unspeakable out- 
rage, is comparatively a small item in the situation. 
Not only is it merely an instance on a large scale of 
processes which are going on at all times in Turkish 
Armenia, and which (as he has often before pointed 
out in our columns) are extremely likely to be 
stimulated and multiplied by the reckless efforts of 
self-appointed Armenian revolutionary committees 
to provoke them in order to make a Russian occupa- 
tion unavoidable, but the present crisis seems likely, 
unless prompt action is taken, to be only the 
beginning of a general conflict between Turks 
and Christians throughout the dominions of the 
Sublime Porte—a Holy War which, if it once 
begins, will convert one of the fairest regions 
of the earth into a magnified Soudan. In spite of 
the efforts of the Turkish Government to exclude 
the foreign newspapers containing accounts of the 
outrage, they have reached the Turkish press. The 
reply has been defiant. It amounts toa direct incite- 
ment to the Mohammedan population to commit out- 
rages against all Armenians throughout the Turkish 
Empire. There can be little doubt that such a 

rocess, once begun, will expend itself on all non- 
ussulmans without distinction. 

It is, therefore, to avert this that prompt action 
is requisite—action which should have been taken 
in 1878, and was attempted in a timid and half- 
hearted way so long ago as 1880, but never again. 
By Article LXI. of the Treaty of Berlin, which is 
worth quoting in extenso as a satire on the pledges 
of statesmen, it is provided that— 


The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without 
further delay, the improvements and reforms demanded 
by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known 
the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will 
superintend their application. 


And the same reforms are further guaranteed, as 
everybody knows, by the Anglo-Turkish convention 
which secures to us the tenancy of Cyprus. Theres 
could be no severer condemnation of the policy 
which some people consider the chief honour of Lord 
Beaconsfield than a comparison of the hopes of 1878 
with the outrages of 1894. 

But the blame for the present condition of things 
does not rest with us. Our Consuls and our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople have been on the alert, 
especially of late. When Armenians have been 
tried they have obtained for them at least a com- 

ratively fair trial ; and they have been instrumental 
in saving the lives and securing the release of some 
of those wrongfully convicted. What our Govern- 
ment cannot do is to remove the cause. Our 
correspondent points to a Russian occupation as 
the only possible solution. That, no doubt, is 
somewhat in advance of public opinion in this 
country; and is, indeed, the chief danger con- 
templated in the famous Cyprus convention. But 
it is obvious that no Power but Russia can take 











effective steps, or even reach the scene of action, 
without raising the question as to the opening of 
the Dardanelles and all the negotiations it must 
entail. The only course certain to save the 
Armenians is, in short, a military occupation, 
according to the precedent ready to hand in 
Egypt. That precedent has always been a source 
of apprehension as furnishing justification for 
“Russian aggression”? in various parts of the 
Turkish Empire, and in Armenia most of all. It 
will be a novel development if the apprehension is 
frankly put aside as the lesser of two evils; but 
the efforts of the Anglo-Armenian agitation to 
that end deserve emphatic commendation. The 
public meeting promised by it in the course of 
next month may at last open the eyes of Eng- 
land, if not of Europe. At any rate, the issue 
must be brought clearly and effectively before the 
European public at once. There is, no doubt, in an 

agitation, a certain danger of exciting the Turkis 

authorities to defiance. That danger, however, is 
already incurred.. It is true that a Turkish com- 
mission of inquiry is at work at Sassoun, but we 
know only too well what to expect from it. In the 
ordinary course the commission will report, and 
whitewash the wolf at the expense of the lamb. If 
that is not satisfactory, the Porte will, after a long 
delay, produce a plan of wholly illusory reforms. 
Meanwhile the process of extermination will pro- 
ceed unchecked. Before the Russian occupation 
is absolutely inevitable, it would be well for us 
to take the initiative—as we are morally bound 
to do in a special way under the Cyprus conven- 
tion. Itis,as we have said, part of the conditions of 
the curious lease by which Lord Beaconsfield made. 
England into a tenant of the Sultan that reforms 
in Armenia shall be undertaken. The systematic 
neglect of the Porte since 1880 releases us from our 
obligations. The new reign in Russia begins under 
the fairest auspices. An Anglo-Russian under- 
standing may at last enable us to act in concert with 
the Power that alone has access to the scene of 
action. But the time for words is almost past. The- 
firstfruit of the understanding may very probably: 
be a joint intervention in Armenia. But it may well 
be preceded by an emphatic warning from our: 
Government to the Porte that our obligations uoder 
the Cyprus convention are voided by its non-per- 
formance of its own part of the agreement. 








CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 





Shee question brought before Lord Ripon by a 
deputation from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday last is one of the most important 
which can arise between the Mother Country and. 
its self-governing colonies. International copyright 
is difficult to arrange and define even between 
countries in which copyright is determined by the 
Acts of a single legislative power in each of the: 
contracting nations; it is still more difficult when 
one of the contracting powers is for this purpose 
represented by a group of independent legis- 
latures. The question now at issue is not whether 
the Colonial legislatures should have power to: 
legislate on questions of copyright. By the British 
North America Act the Dominion Parliament is 
expressly given the same power of legislation on 
copyright as is possessed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But this right is, in fact, limited by a two- 
fold series of obligations. The Imperial Parliament, 
in exchange for the equal rights conferred upon the 
owners of literary property in all parts of the Queen’s 
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dominions, has required the performance of certain 
reciprocal duties by the Colonial Government. 
These duties cannot conceivably be materially 
modified so long as Canada desires that Canadian 
authors shall have the same rights as British or 
Australian authors in other parts of the Queen’s 


dominions, and we do not understand that 
they are, in fact, regarded as a grievance. The 
second series of obligations is international. The 


Berne Convention provides that authors of any of 
the contracting countries shal], on performing the 
necessary formalities required by the country of the 
book’s origin, enjoy in each of the other countries 
the rights which that country grants to natives, but 
not exceeding those enjoyed in the country of origin. 
A country acceding to the treaty has the right to 
accede for its colonies, or for any specified part 
thereof. Great Britain, after consulting the colonies, 
acceded for the whole Empire, but with an express 
reservation that it should be allowed to denounce 
the treaty for any one of the self-governing 
colonies then named, including the Dominion of 
Canada. For nearly a quarter of a century 
the British author has enjoyed, in France for in- 
stance, the right of copyright for forty-two years 
or for the author's life and seven years afterwards, 
whichever term is the longest; while the French 
author, enjoying in France copyright for his life and 
fifty years afterwards, has enjoyed in Great Britain 
copyright for the British term. Colonial authors 
have in the same way enjoyed copyright for the 
colonial term, whatever it happens to be, within the 
countries acceding to the treaty as well as in the 
colony. The Berne Convention was one of the 
noblest results of modern diplomacy, and any diminu- 
tion of its force and extent is deeply to be depre- 
cated. But what Canada wants, in plain language, 
is that England should denounce the Berne Conven- 
tion so far as it affects the Dominion, so as to enable 
the Dominion Legislature to deny to non-Canadian 
authors those reciprocal rights of copyright which 
they enjoy in almost every civilised country. 

At first sight it seems incredible that two small 
and undeveloped linguistic communities—for that is 
what the Dominion really is—should wish to strike 
so terrible a blow at their own literary progress, and 
we are confident that if the real bearing of the 
question were brought home to the French- and 
English-speaking folk of Canada, they would see 
how fatal would be the effect on their national life 
if the demand were complied with. From the 
literary point of view, they have everything to 
lose by the contemplated change. If any in- 
dustry requires protection in a new country it is 
the industry of literary creation. What future can 
there be or hope of a livelihood for the Canadian 
writer if his paying audience is confined to the two 
millions who speak his own language, whether it 
be French or English, in Canada itself? The Cana- 
dian reader would, perhaps, enjoy cheap pirated 
reprints of the works of French or English authors, 
but it would be at the heavy cost of destroying 
all reasonable hope of home liierary production. 
The demand is, we think, on both Canadian and 
British grounds, indefensible; it is only inexplicable 
when we refer to the history of copyright in the 
United States. 

The United States have never acceded to the 
Berne Convention. Until 1891 they remained, for 
copyright purposes, in a condition of primeval 
savagery, stealing the books of Europeanand Canadian 
authors. In 1891 the United States made a step 
towards civilisation. The step has been more over- 
praised than is justifiable, even on the principle of 
the parable of the prodigal son. It was, in reality, 
a halting half-step, which does little credit to a 





nation with such considerable pretensions. While 
the negro republic of Liberia acceded to the Berne 
Convention at the beginning, the United States have 
only got about half as far towards literary honesty. 
Foreign authors can obtain copyright in the United 
States by delivering, on or before the day of publica- 
tion in America or abroad, twocopies printed from type 
set inthe United States, orfrom plates made therefrom. 
The importation of printed books is, with a few 
exceptions, only allowed when the author is American, 
and authorises the importation. The young and 
struggling European author is, in effect, entirely 
debarred from American copyright. The Canadian 
author is almost compelled, if he seeks a foreign, as 
well as native, audience, to have his book printed 
in the United States. It is not at all to be 
wondered at that Canadian publishers and printers 
think the present system unsatisfactory. The real 
answer to the Canadian demand is that it is better to 
put up for the time with the rudimentary notions of 
honesty which are the best heretofore developed 
south of their border-line, rather than expose 
themselves and us to the greater dangers which 
would follow from the course which they propose. 
The denunciation of the Berne Convention on behalf 
of Canada would certainly be regarded as an un- 
friendly act by the European Powers, and especially 
by France. French authors would be deprived of 
literary protection among the largest French-speaking 
community outside of France. The French Govern- 
ment would retaliate by depriving the French writers 
of Quebec of all protection in the country which it 
has been their natural ambition to reach. The 
United States would be tempted to withdraw from 
England as well as from Canada the important, 
though insufficient, protection enjoyed under the 
Act of 1891, which is only to be made available 
to any nation which permits to citizens of the 
United States the benefit of copyright on the 
same basis as its own citizens. The authorities 
at Washington would urge with some plausibility 
that the protection was of little avail, if pirate 
presses were nurtured in the British territory 
nearest their own border for the express purpose of 
supplying pirated American books for the American 
market. The best that Sir John Thompson could 
hope would be that by making a reciprocal treaty 
with the United States he would be allowed to enter 
what may be described as an American Copyright 
Union, so as to make printing in Toronto as effective 
for copyright purposes as printing in New York. 
But that would be a comparatively slight advantage, 
considering the naturally superior resources of the 
United States printers. Canada would be wiser, 
instead of going on the down-grade to the level of 
its neighbour, to join with Great Britain in seeking 
"to raise the Yankee conscience to the level of literary 
honesty and amenity which prevails elsewhere. 








FINANCE. 





XCEPT in the mining market, business on the 

"4 Stock Exchange is very quiet. Consols, Colonial 
Government stocks, Railway Debenture stocks, Muni- 
cipal Debentures, are all at extravagantly high 
prices. They will probably remain so as long as 
money continues plentiful and cheap, but the instant 
there is a material rise in the rates of interest and 
discount they must fall. They are altogether too 
high just now. Even the ordinary stocks of British 


railway companies are very high. No doubt im- 
proved trade will increase traffics and raise dividends, 
but even so the quotations are now very high. 
Naturally investors are unwilling to accept from 2 
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2} to 3 per cent., and they are in consequence 
turning their attention to new classes of se- 


curities that promise a higher yield. New 
issues are coming cut in far larger numbers 
than at any time since the Baring crisis, and there 
is a very great speculation in South African gold, 
diamond, and land shares. A large part of the 
buying seems to be genuine. But large numbers of 
people have also been attracted without much means 
or much knowledge of South Africa, and it is to be 
feared that speculation is growing rather reckless. 
That would be greatly to be regretted for the sake of 
the families of the speculators, and still more for the 
sake of South Africa. The country, as already said, 
is wonderfully rich. It is highly important in the 
interest of Europe that as much gold as possible 
should be raised; and a reckless speculation that 
would throw the industry out of gear and possibly 
bring gold-mining into discredit would be unfortu- 
nate from every point of view. The answer usually 
made is that nowhere else is it safe to invest. In the 
United States, for example, the Government had 
to borrow 10 millions sterling at 5 per cent. interest 
last February to renew the gold reserve in the 
Treasury. But the gold then got in was taken 
away again in the course of a few months, 
and now the Government has had to borrow 
another 10 millions sterling. Probably the result 
will be just the same. Thus the United States 
has added a million sterling per annum to the charge 
of its debt, simply because the currency has been 
thrown into confusion by the Bland Act and the 
Sherman Act. Naturally there is much apprehension 
and great distrust, and everyone with any caution 
is afraid to deal in the American market. The out- 
look in South America is not very promising; pros- 
pects in Australia are gloomy; the war in the Far 
East is disturbing trade; and the crises in Italy and 
Spain are as bad as ever; while there are fears now 
that before very long there will be a crisis in Austria- 
Hungary. Thus the investor is frightened out of 
almost all other markets, either because of the bad 
economic condition of the countries interested, or 
because, as in the case of our own sound securities, 
prices are too high. All that is undoubtedly true; 
but the perplexed investor will not mend matters by 
engaging in reckless speculation. 

The new United States loan so far has not 
affected our Money Market. The loan has been 
taken by an American syndicate, at a price that, 
allowing for the sinking fund, will give the syndicate 
about 2{ per cent. It is understood, however, that 
a portion of the loan will be sold gradually in 
London ; and if it is, that will probably lead to gold 
withdrawals by-and-by, though it is hardly likely 
that they will amount to very much. Several of the 
great Continental Governments are also preparing to 
borrow—Russia, for example, and Austria-Hungary. 
Whether France will borrow is doubtful. Possibly 
she may fund a considerable part of her unwieldy 
floating debt without a public issue. But, however 
she proceeds, it is desirable, in her own interest, that 
part, at all events, should be funded. Spain is 
trying to borrow, but her credit is hardly good 
enough; and, of course, the credit of Italy is no 
better. Although it is thus seen that many great 
loans are impending, and that they may withdraw 
considerable amounts of gold from the Bank of 
England, the Money Market here has as yet been 
but little affected. The truth is that trade requires 
but little assistance from bankers. It is improving 
very slowly, and most of the business done is for 
cash. Speculation is confined almost entirely to the 
South African department, and therefore does not 
greatly influence the Money Market. The silver 
market has given way a good deal this week, and 
the price, apparently, is likely to fall farther, possibly 
to under 28d. per ounce. There is no buying, 
either for India, China, or Japan. The value of the 
rupee is declining with silver. On Wednesday the 
India Council was able to get only 1s. lid. per 
rupee for its drafts. 











THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





ATURDAY.—The result of the School Board 
election has filled the Liberal soul in London 
with joy. A week ago I stated that the feeling 
among Liberals as to the result was a very gloomy 
one. The “campaign of lies ” had been fought with 
tremendous vigour by the clerical reactionaries and 
their friends, and all the most influential forces on 
the Anti-Liberal side had been brought into the field 
to support them. Lord Salisbury, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Times 
newspaper had all been compelled to work for the 
Diggle-Riley partnership; whilst the dense, stolid, 
impenetrable stupidity of “respectable” London— 
the London of the suburbs and Kensington—had 
apparently accepted every falsehood put forth on the 
clerical side as gospel. In these circumstances, to have 
won six seats clean off the clericals would in itself have 
been a splendid triumph for the Liberals. But to 
have polled in addition an overwhelming majority 
of votes, to have returned the Progressive candi- 
dates almost everywhere at the top of the poll, 
and to have inflicted a sharp personal humilia- 
tion upon Messrs. Diggle and Riley, is a victory 
such as few imagined possible. The detestable 
cumulative vote, which has been so mischievous 
in its working in former years, has again operated to 
prevent the true opinions of the electors securing 
their fair representation on the new Board. But 
Diggleism is clearly dead; the Riley circular has 
been torn to pieces, and the whole conspiracy 
against the Board schools and religious freedom has 
collapsed. It will be interesting to see whether Mr. 
Diggle, after he has been thus emphatically repu- 
diated by a majority of the electors of London, will- 
have the audacity to try and wriggle himself into 
his old position as chairman. Even the Times seems 
shocked at the notion of his attempting to do so. 
The truth is that Mr. Diggle is not only the 
worst chairman the London School Board ever 
had, but one of the worst persons it would have 
been possible to find for that position. Quite apart 
from the religious question, his policy has made the 
educational system of London contemptible in the 
eyes of the country; and for educational reasons, 
if for no other, someone else ought to be found to 
preside over the proceedings of the new and, let 
us hope, reformed Board. 

Sunday.—The Prime Minister’s visit to the City 
yesterday was primarily for the purpose of paying a 
compliment to his old friend Mr. Rogers. Between 
Mr. Rogers and Lord Rosebery there has been an 
intimacy of many years’ standing, and it is probable 
that the popular and distinguished Rector of St. 
Botolph’s is one of the very few real “ intimates” of 
the Premier. Lord Rosebery looked well and spoke 
well yesterday, and his visit to the City was in every 
way a success. The Lord Mayor entertained a very 
distinguished party to luncheon as his contribution 
to the demonstration in honour of Mr. Rogers. The 
latter is too familiar a figure in the best society 
of the metropolis to make any explanation of the 
reasons for this demonstration necessary. For many 
years he has been one of the leading representatives 
of Liberalism, both in Church and State. How he 
came to miss high preferment in his younger days it 
is difficult to understand ; though, possibly, the fact 
may be, in part at least, explained by his own 
indifference to anything in the nature of personal 
advancement. The distinguished services he has 
rendered to the cause of national education, and 
the great influence he has long exercised in many 
different circles, would make it natural that some 
special mark of honour should be conferred upon 
him, and I should hardly be surprised to hear of his 
receiving such a mark.—Messrs. Diggle and Riley 
have been expressing their views (in the evening 
papers) on the subject of their defeat. Apparently 
these gentlemen are even sillier than was supposed. 
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They pretend to regard the overwhelming majority 
against them among the people of London as a 
matter of no importance, and they impudently 
dream of continuing their crusade against religious 
freedom and the rights of the ratepayers, as though 
the condemnation of their policy by the electors 
were something too contemptible to be noticed. 
They will find out their mistake before long; but 
it is to be hoped that the wise men of both parties 
will act together in putting an end to the reign of this 
brace of mischievous mountebanks. I have hardly 
met a Churchman of any party who does not deplore 
the mischief they have already done to the cause of 
religion and to the Church, and the ignominious 
position both occupied in Thursday’s ballot is the 
best proof that they are disowned, even by their 
own co-religionists. 

Monday.—Another Cabinet to-day, but there is 
very little speculation regarding it among outsiders, 
the questions that excite the general public most 
keenly being for the present in a state of com- 
parative quiescence. A good many Cabinet Com- 
mittees are meeting just now, and this may be 
regarded as proof of the fact that a certain number 
of Bills are being prepared before the beginning of 
next Session. Indeed, if one merely judged by out- 
ward appearances, the activity in the Government 
offices at the present moment would appear to 
indicate that a busy Session of the ordinary length 
was before us.—I see that attempts are being made 
in some quarters to revive the naval agitation of last 
autumn. There is certainly no necessity either for 
agitation or for panic at present, for the existing 
Board of Admiralty has done its duty thoroughly 
since it came into office. But there was no pretence 
of finality about the naval programme submitted 
at the beginning of the present year, and one may 
expect that the Admiralty will have further pro- 
posals to make next spring. I should fancy, however, 
that these proposals will have to do rather with 
permanent works than with ship-building. The 
question of Gibraltar, for example, has taken firm hold 
upon the public mind, and it is clear that before long 
a large scheme for the conversion of that station into 
a fortified harbour will have to be considered. 
Whether it will be brought forward by the present 
Board is, of course, another matter. It must be borne 
in mind that the last Board of Admiralty shamefully 
neglected the permanent works in order to spend 
money on a showy form of ship-building, and that 
the introduction of torpedoes has made harbour 
defences of more importance than they ever were 
before.—-There is another vacant County Court 
Judgeship, owing to the death of Judge Stephen. 
Certainly the Lord Chancellor cannot complain of 
any lack of patronage; but, needless to say, for 
every office that is vacant there are literally scores 
of applicants. 

Tuesday.—“ Rip van Winkle,” as his friend Mr. 
Chamberlain once called him, has had another 
interval of consciousness, and has profited by it to 
deliver his soul to the worthy people of Barnstaple. 
The Duke of Devonshire is never very brilliant, but 
under the influence of the terror that now besets 
him as he reads the proceedings of the Trades Union 
Conference and similar bodies he becomes more 
doleful than ever. One might point out to him that 
the Liberal party is not represented by the Trades 
Union Congress, or the Fabian Society, or any 
society of Socialists or Semi-Socialists whatever, and 
that, so far from there being any signs of a growing 
tendency to resort to Socialism, all the recent 
elections, both for Town Councils and School Boards, 
make it clear that the Independent Labour Party, 
which is practically the Socialist party, is losing 
ground everywhere. It would hardly be worth 
while to say all this for the benefit of the Duke of 
Devonshire. But it is well known that there are a 
good many staunch members of the Liberal party 
who, if they do not share the fears of the duke, are 
alarmed by the loud talking of certain sections of 
politicians in London, and imagine that they are the 
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authorised exponents of the Liberalism of the future. 
The truth is that any attempt to make the Liberal 
party a Socialist party would lead to its complete 
destruction. If I were in the place of the Duke of 
Devonshire I should be much more afraid of Mr. 
Chamberlain than of anyone among the followers of 
Lord Rosebery.—There is still a good deal of specu- 
lation as to the course of events in the immediate 
future. What is to be the programme of the 
Government next session? When is the resolution 
on the question of the Lords to be introduced, and 
at what date will the dissolution take place? These 
are the questions which everybody is asking at 
present, and which nobody can answer. I say 
nobody emphatically, for the Cabinet has not yet 
decided upon the line to be followed, and, until it 
makes up its mind, even Cabinet Ministers must be 
in the dark. There is to be another Cabinet on 
Wednesday, and possibly we shall then get some 
inkling of the decisions arrived at. That there are 
Ministers who believe that the best plan would be to 
start the session boldly with the introduction of 
the resolution on the House of Lords is a matter of 
common notoriety. This, however, would mean a 
very early dissolution, and no further progress in the 
present Parliament with Liberal measures of legisla- 
tion. So far as I can gather the preponderance of 
opinion in the Cabinet is in favour of going on with 
the two Bills to which Ministers are distinctly 
pledged—Irish Land and Welsh Disestablishment— 
and the postponement of the question of the Lords 
till a later period in the session. This is not what is 
popularly known as “filling up the cup,” but is an 
intermediate course which commends itself to a 
great number of clear-sighted men. Unfortunately, 
however, Ministers will have to reckon with the 
Opposition, which wishes to bring the question of the 
Lords to a head at once. Everything, therefore, 
must depend upon the loyalty of the majority to the 
Government. So far as I can learn, there will be no 
defection from the Ministerial ranks if the intro- 
duction of the resolution on the Lords is postponed 
till the summer, unless it be that of Mr. Labouchere. 
In the meantime many Bills are being prepared, and 
it is possible that these may be introduced next 
session, on the principle of putting one’s stock in the 
shop- window. 

Wednesday.—Apparently Mr. Diggle—who, with 
a sublime indifference to arithmetic, which is 
strikingly illustrative of his position as an educa- 
tionist, still regards last Thursday’s vote as a 
triumph for himself—does not think it necessary 
any longer to hide his true policy from the country. 
To rob the public in the interests of the Church 
schools is now his avowed intention. The rates are 
to be “ allocated "—*“ ‘ convey’ the wise it call”—by 
the votes of Churchmen to Church schools, and they 
are thereby to be saved from contributing to the 
support of their own denomiuational institutions. 
If this remarkable person had his own way we should 
soon see the unfortunate Nonconformists, Broad 
Churchmen, and Secularists required to pay under 
the gentle compulsion of the policeman for the kind 
of theological teaching of which the egregious Mr. 
Riley has made himself the exponent. The beating 
administered to the ex-Chairman of the London 
School Board last week was severe enough; but 
if he had ventured to say before the election 
what he has now said to the reporter of the 
Liverpool Daily Post, he would undoubtedly 
have fallen still lower. I am glad to hear 
that the Education Department has ordered a 
thorough investigation into the educational con- 
dition of London. When we have the results of 
this impartial inquiry, we shall be in a position to 
estimate the amount of mischief which the Diggleite 
party has done to the children of the Metropolis.— 
Sir Charles Dilke, in his speech at Tunstall last 
night, has fallen into the mistake—a curious one for 
a man of his keen sagacity—of treating the pro- 
posal to “reform” the House of Lords as though it 
were a serious one. He ought to have known that 
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so far as Liberals—including, I venture to believe, 
the leader of the Liberal party—are concerned the 
notion of creating a strong Second Chamber, which 
is to be a Senate with the powers of the Senate of 
the United States, is absolutely abandoned. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose either that the country 
is generally in favour of the Single Chamber 
system pure and simple, or that Lord Rosebery 
differs widely from Mr. Asquith, for example, when 
he says that some check must be imposed to prevent 
hasty action on the part of the House of Commons. 
Still, Sir Charles Dilke’s action in coming to the 
support of Mr. Labouchere is significant, and forms 
one of the factors in the political situation which 
will have to be reckoned with. 

Thursday.—Nobody can say with truth that he 
knows what the result of yesterday’s Cabinet was, 
and personally I make no pretensions to any inspira- 
tion. But it was curious to note the confidence with 
which well-informed politicians went about last night 
declaring that the business was settled, that the 
House was not to meet until February, that the 
resolution on the question of the Lords was not to 
be submitted until a later period in the Session, and 
that the Government were resolved to proceed to the 
despatch of business in the usual course. This means 
that the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the Irish Land 
Bill, and the Registration Bill will be duly brought 
in, and it is highly probable that to each of them 
the system of closure by compartments will be 
applied. Of course, Ministers will have to reckon 
with the Opposition, who seem determined to force 
their hand, and possibly with Mr. Labouchere; but 
when the question is put forward as one of confidence 
there is no reason to suppose that the Government 
will not be able to hold their own. For the present, 
therefore, it may be taken that the course of events 
is settled so far as the immediate future is concerned, 
and that, barring accidents, there will be no dissolu- 
tion at all events before next Midsummer. Accidents 
must not, however, be left wholly out of sight in 
considering the probabilities of the situation. 

Friday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s friends must some- 
times feel keen regret that they have not the power 
of supervising his utterances, especially those which 
are in the shape of letters, before they reach an 
unsympathetic outer world. His latest performance— 
the letter denouncing Mr. Bryce to some imaginary 
correspondent—painfully recalls Mr. Chamberlain's 
origin and the kind of tactics to which he was 
probably accustomed in his youth. To say that a 
speech by Mr. Bryce can only gain importance when 
Mr. Chamberlain criticises it is not merely very 
vulgar, but extremely silly. One must not forget, 
however, the terrible fall the omniscient genius of 
Birmingham suffered when he took it upon himself 
to instruct Mr. Bryce in the history of the American 
Constitution. No man likes to be made ridiculous, 
and a more supremely ridiculous figure than that 
which Mr. Chamberlain cut on that occasion it would 
be difficult to conceive.—There is great regret among 
politicians at the death of Lord Swansea. He was a 
familiar and popular figure in London.—Ministers 
are leaving town to-day, and the political interest 
shifts accordingly from Downing Street to Brigg. A 
letter I have this morning from the scene of the 
contest speaks most hopefully of the Liberal pro- 
spects. There has been much uncertainty in London 
as to the result ; but this uncertainty does not seem 
to be felt upon the spot. 








THE NEW ROME. 


M ZOLA is doing Rome “ in twenty days, possibly 
« twenty-five.” He means to see the Rome of 
the Kings, the Rome of the Republic, the Rome of 
the Emperors, the Rome of the Popes, and of modern 
Italy. So his interviewers explained to the world a 
few weeks ago, “Questo povero Zola!” say the 
Italian newspapers, in scornful pity fo? the man who 
thinks to write a book, “about our Rome and all the 











Romes” after a three weeks’ scamper through ruins, 
churches, and palaces. Poor indeed! the traveller 
will echo with sincere compassion, who remembers 
the fatigue of his own first rush through the Eternal 
City, and the bewildering confusion of impressions 
from all the centuries which he bore away with him. 
But M. Zola, we learn, has read it all up in advance. 
For months he has been absorbed with the literature 
of Rome, ancient, modern, and ecclesiastical, and his 
twenty days are only to supply the local colour and 
the actuality. The explanation suggests some very 
interesting reflections upon M. Zola’s literary methods 
which it is not our purpose to pursue here; but for 
the ordinary man the result of reading it up is 
generally just the reverse of what M. Zola anticipates 
in his case. He, for instance, who has studied 
Professor Middleton’s book, may find himself 
spending his whole twenty days over the Forum 
and the Palatine, and leaving without a glimpse 
of the Vatican, or more of St. Peter's than 
the dome. One day of M. Zola’s is, no doubt, 
better than a thousand of the ordinary traveller's, 
but for all that “ Rome in twenty days” does savour 
just a little of the Cook’s tourist. 

“Neither M. Zola nor anyone else,” said an old 
resident the other day, “can see Rome now, or has 
seen it for the last twenty years.” That is the 
attitude of the “ old resident ” everywhere, but more 
excusable, perhaps, in Rome than elsewhere. The 
Rome of the Popes (that city of the soul so fatal to 
the body of mortal man) is in the throes of transi- 
tion to the state of a modern capital. Half its 
gardens have been laid out as building-plots, it has 
a water-supply surpassing that of London, a civilised 
death-rate, and a new hotel on the model of the 
Savoy. The Papal Guard, like the Pope, remains 
within the precincts of the Vatican, the Cardinals 
drive in closed broughams, and the secular power is 
in full possession. From being the most venerable 
and the worst governed of modern capitals, Rome in 
large part threatens to become the newest and best 
regulated of them all. If the old resident were 
quite candid, he would probably confess that, as he 
cherished the memory of the old city, he preferred 
the comforts of the new. The Tiber may not be 
fringed with gardens and ilex groves, but, per contra, 
you are safe from being flooded out, if you happen 
to live on the ground-floor in the lower parts of the 
town. The Corso under electric light may be vulgar, 
but it is at least highly convenient. If a score of 
picturesque corners are to be regretted, a hundred 
odorous ones have been swept and garnished. As a 
place to live in, the new Rome is immeasurably 
superior; as a place to visit, it has no doubt lost 
something ; but, on the other hand, it is healthy and 
pleasant at almost all times of the year barring a 
few weeks in August and September. Moreover, its 
antiquities are admirably cared for, and excavations 
are continued with scientific diligence. 

From the chaos of the transitional period the 
new Rome is now beginning to emerge. Compared 
with two or three years ago, the aspect of the place 
is distinctly improved. The new works are no longer 
in the crudest stage of making; it is possible to make 
out their main outlines and intentions, and from this 
point they ought steadily to improve. The new 
embankment opposite the Castle of St. Angelo is 
really rather imposing, and if flanked by tolerable 
buildings may, with the mellowing of time, be not 
much less sightly than the Lungarno at Florence. 
The hideous iron structure which acts as a tem- 
porary makeshift while the venerable and famous 
bridge that leads across to the castle is undergoing 
certain most necessary repairs will, we assume, be 
removed in due time. At present it utterly ruins 
the most beautiful bend of the Tiber. On the east 
side the prospect is less encouraging. If we mount 
the Aventine and look backwards to where the river 
bends round its solitary island, we see at a glance 
what the modern improver has done. In the first 
place, the old Giudecca has gone, and a clean sweep 
is made of one of the most picturesque and one of 
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the dirtiest corners of old Rome. For the future an 
immense deal will depend on the buildings to be 
erected on this site. In the second place, the new 
embankment has ruined all the levels by the river- 
bank. The Velabrum and the little round temple 
commonly known as the Temple of Vesta seem now 
to be in a sort of saucer, and separated from the 
river by a high and unsightly mound. The said 
mound, however, is a godsend to the people who 
live in that quarter; and when, some five years ago, 
the Tiber rose thirty feet above its normal spring- 
level and flooded them to unremembered depths, 
even the sesthetic objector was silenced. Moreover, 
by common consent, this part of Rome, which in the 
old days was one of the most malarial, is now 
salubrious and wholesome. These changes, then, 
were inevitable; but the unpardonable sin is the 
new bridge—a cast-iron structure on stone piers of 
most hateful design, which sticks in the eye from 
any point of view. Just above it, in mid-stream, is 
that incomparable fragment of the bridge which 
served the ancient city, and one can only wonder 
that the modern constructor did not demolish it for 
very shame of the comparison. But, bridges apart, 
the modern Roman architect is perhaps more abused 
than he deserves. The new residential flats and 
business buildings which are rising on the cleared 
spaces are of a bright stone or marble, which wears 
an aggressively new appearance, but they are plain 
and inoffensive in design, and so far a satisfactory 
escape from other and worse alternatives. It is a 
matter for devout thankfulness that no Italian 
architect has yet applied himself to the develop- 
ment of a “modern national style” as have certain 
of his kind in other countries. On the whole, our 
impression is that the new Rome might have been 
worse. 

These observations have carried us rather far 
from M. Zola and his visit. Since he visits Rome 
now for the first time, these changes will not strike 
him as they strike the old resident. His business, 


indeed, is understood to be mainly with the Vatican, _ 


where nothing ischanged,and where the Supreme Pon- 
tiff endeavours to live as if nothing else had changed. 
Nothing is more interesting or in its way more 
pathetic than the attitude of Leo XIII. But every 
year makes it more forlorn and more solitary. An 
Englishman, accustomed to hear English Catholics 
speak of his Holiness with subdued awe, is chiefly 
surprised at the extreme freedom which the Italian 
Catholic permits himself in criticising the Head of 
his Church. It is commonly said in Rome that with 
the exception of Rampolla the whole College of 
Cardinals is in opposition to the Pope in respect of 
his secular policy. However this may be, it is 
practically certain that no one who favours the same 
irreconcilable line towards the Italian Government 
has a chance of succeeding to the Papacy when he 
dies. If the Catholic population of Rome itself were 
canvassed, the vast majority would be for concilia- 
tion ; and, with the exception of a few fanatics, none 
desire or dream of a return to the old régime. It is 
one of the most curious paradoxes of the Roman 
system, that in secular matters, in which he is 
confessedly fallible, the Pope should be absolute and 
beyond the remonstrance of the most eminent 
advisers; whereas in those matters of doctrine in 
which he is supposed to be infallible, he can only act 
in concert with other dignitaries of the Church. So it 
is, however; and while Leo XIII. lives there will be 
no change. It says much for his personal qualities 
that, in spite of this obstinate adherence to an un- 
popular policy, he commands universal respect by his 
piety and obvious sincerity. Nevertheless, even the 
faithful talk hopefully of a time, say ten years 
hence, when the Pope will be seen again in Rome, 
a spiritual but not a temporal sovereign, and when 
the Court of the Vatican will once more renew its 
public state in a hearty accord with the existing 
temporal power. 

Thereby hangs a tale which M. Zola, or any other 
Frenchman who may be studying Rome on the spot, 





might find it profitable to unravel. It is generally 
believed in Rome that when the Padre Tosti, five 
years ago, issued his famous pamphlet on conciliation 
with the Italian Government, he did so with the 
consent of the Pope, who had seen and approved 
what he wrote. It is further believed that the 
Pope’s sudden change of front was due to a remon- 
strance from the French Government, who threatened 
to wash their hands of him and jhis affairs if he pur- 
sued that line. The story may be true or false, but 
the fact that it is currently believed is a good index 
of the Italian feeling towards France. The Italian is 
convinced that France will lose no chance of doing 
him an ill-turn by any insidious means whatever. 
Nay, more, men who ought to be well informed 
seriously assert that a very few years ago France 
meditated a sudden invasion of Italy, and was only 
prevented at the last moment by the appearance of 
the British fleet off Genoa. Crispi himself is said to 
credit this story, which, indeed, may well be, as it 
fits in admirably with his foreign policy. But the 
most casual visitor cannot but be impressed by the 
pervading suspicion of France to be discovered 
among all classes in Italy. While it lasts Italy 
will not be detached from the Triple Alliance; nor, 
in spite of the scandals and alarms of the last few 
months, is it generally expected that Italy will go 
bankrupt. It is maintained that there is already a 
marked recovery from the recent depression, and it 
is confidently predicted that the next Budget will 
make both ends meet. With the meeting of Parlia- 
ment this November, Rome seems to have recovered 
its cheerfulness, and, what is less to be desired, may 
perhaps shortly recover its activity in speculative 
building. Economies there have been in many public. 
departments, and some wailing may be heard of the 
loss of comfortable sinecures and the compulsory 
retirement of well-paid and indolent public servants. 
But private purses seem fairly full, and the deter- 
mination that Rome shall be a modern capital is, 
through all vicissitudes, unshaken. Some months 
ago the old resident quoted above had rejoiced pre- 
maturely in the hope that there might be no one to 
finance the Roman builder, but during the last few 
weeks he has become decidedly less cheerful. 








A BARDIC TALE, 





\A7OTHING is more notable in the recent history 
7% of literature in this country than the reaction 
from the novel of realism and the novel of psycho- 
logical analysis. The success of such books as those 
of Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Mr. 
Conan Doyle is a sufficient and welcome proof of 
this reaction. Mr. Kipling’s stories and poems 
might be named in the same company, fcr, though 
there is realism théere—and though they would 
probably never have been written precisely as 
they are had we not passed through the cycle of 
which Balzac was the precursor—thier realism is 
that of action and adventure, and the action and 
adventure belong to the category of romance. 
The romance, the historical novel, the novel of 
derring-do, have come into vogue again in the age 
of the decadents (let the pessimists make what they 
can of that). In short, we are witnessing a revival 
of romanticism—the recovery of a taste for ballads 
in poetry (teste Mr. John Davidson’s success) is 
another symptom of the fact—which, only we do 
not take literary things with such brio as the French, 
might be likened to that which affected French 
literature in that brave period when Gautier went 
to the theatre in a red waistcoat to do battle with 
the classicists, and when Dumas, Hugo, and Eugéne 
Sue were the darlings of Paris. It has seemed to us 


that Mr. Standish O’Grady’s bardic and historical 
tales of Ireland are one of the brightest of all the 
features of this renaissance. A couple of Christmases 
ago he published a volume of tales, relating to the 
Ossianic period, called “ Finn and his Companions,” 
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which the critics almost by universal consent pro- 
nounced the best boy’s book of that season, and 
which, nevertheless, was a book to charm as well 
all mature persons endowed with a true taste in 
literature. A little volume of stories of Eliza- 
bethan Ireland, published in the “Irish Library,” 
had almost as great a success. When a new 
book by Mr. O'Grady was announced for this 
season, we confess we turned to it with some appre- 
hension, for, since the last-named volume appeared, 
the author had made an unfortunate lapse into 
serious history—-a lapse we trust he will never 
repeat—which rudely shook one’s faith in his talent. 
But a very short time with the new book sufficed to 
disperse our apprehensions, and we hasten, while 
Christmas is at hand, to tell all who have a boy to 
delight, or who can delight themselves in tales which 
seem to have a breath of the morning of the worldin 
them, that “The Coming of Cuculain”* is quite as 
valiant a book as“ Finn.” There isa land, the Irish le- 
gends tell us, called Tir-nan-Ogue, the land of eternal 
youth. That Gaelic literature from which Mr. O'Grady 
draws his materials seems a jetsam cast up from the 
shores of Tir-nan-Ogue, and in Mr. O'Grady it has 
found an interpreter who has the gift of com- 
municating its secret to a less fortunate world. 

As Finn was the chief hero of the Ossianic cycle 
of legends, Cuculain, “the battle-prop of the valour 
and torch of the chivalry of the Ultonians,” is the 
hero of the Red Branch cycle. The Red Branch 
was an order of chivalry whose knights, Mr. O'Grady 
—who has the great merit in a story-teller of 
believing in his personages—tells us, were “ historical 
characters,” seen, as it were, “through the mists of 
love and wonder, whom men could not forget, 
but for centuries continued to celebrate in count- 
less songs and stories.” Their gigantic stature 
and superhuman prowess and achievements he 
accounts for by the large manner of the antique 
literature from which the legends are drawn. The 
reader, in fact, is most wisely urged to forget that 
there is such a thing as scientific history, and to 
give his imagination a holiday. When he does so, 
he is rejoiced by such touches as this: “ So vast was 
the hall” (the hall at Emain Macha, where the Red 
Branch feasted) “ that a man, such as men are now, 
standing in the centre and shouting his loudest, 
would not be heard at the circumference, yet the low 
laughter of the King sitting at one end was clearly 
audible to those who sat around the Champion at 
the other.” Cuculain is a hero who is promised by 
prophecy to the Red Branch as a restorer of its 
glory and a deliverer of its King from a certain 
curse which hangs over him. When the tale opens 
he is a child being brought up by his mother, the 
queen of one of the eastern territories of Ireland, 
whose aim is to keep him from Emain Macha, the 
seat of the Red Branch, the school of heroes, where 
his uncle is King, and whither he longs to go. One 
day “ power comes upon him,” and he runs away to 
Emain Macha, travelling for days, and at night 
being watched as he sleeps by a mysterious white 
horse. Arrived there, after a splendid fight with a 
body of boys who are playing hurley, he is welcomed 
by the King, and put in the great school of the 
place, where his training and adventures begin. 
There is a fascinating account of the course of 
education at this school in “the heroic arts of war 
and the beautiful arts of peace,” where the boys 
were “not compelled to learn what they could not 
understand, nor were they instructed by persons 
whom they did not wish to resemble.” It would be 
impossible, in the space at our disposal, to give an 
adequate idea of the singular freshness, beauty, and 
force of this remarkable book; but if a critical reader 
wanted to get at once a fair taste of its quality, we 
would recommend him to turn to the chapters on 
the “Sacred Chariot” and the “ Weird Horses,” or 
to those which relate to Deirdré, the beautiful 
daughter of the High-Poet, who is immured in a 





* “The Coming of Cuculain.” A Romance of the Heroic Age 
of Ireland. London: Methuen & Co, 
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tower in a distant forest because of the prophecy 
that if she ceases to be a virgin great misfortunes 
will fall upon the Red Branch. The suggestions of 
mystery, the rapid and exciting action, and the deep 
reverberant music of the accountof the Sacred Chariot 
and the Weird Horses are superb poetic effects. 
Mr. O’Grady’s style is in itself a notable achieve- 
ment. He writes in the manner of an old bard 
or shanachie, with the racy idiom and hyperbolical 
imagery of the Gaelic, and yet without the slightest 
air of affectation, but with a quaint naiveté as if 
the style were quite his own, his natural way of 
speaking. The effect is one of surprising dramatic 
vividness. There is none of that feeling of distance 
which is so often the result of attempts at archaic 
style in narrative. You seem to see and live with 
the characters and the scenes amid which they 
move. Sometimes, as you are borne along upon the 
sonorous epithets of some passage of spirit and 
beauty, you seem almost to be listening to the roll 
of Homeric hexameters. Indeed, there is a good deal 
which brings Homer to one’s mind in reading this 
story. The final episode, however, is purely Celtic 
in its spirituality and grace. Cuculain is returning to 
Emain Macha in wrath, war-demons possessing him. 
In alarm the gates are ordered to be closed against 
him. But the King’s voice “ rings through the vast 
and high din and rolls along the galleries and far- 
stretching corridors and is heard by the women of 
Ulla in their secluded chambers,” and the women 
of Ulla resolve to save both Cuculain and the city. 
For they said—* His virginity is with him, and his 
beautiful shamefastness, and his humility and 
reverence for women, whether they be old or young, 
and whether they be comely or not comely.” 

“They bade all the men retire into the din after they had 
lowered the bridge ; and, when that was done, three tens of them, 
such as were the most illustrious in rank and famous for 
accomplishments, and they, all in the prime of their youth and 
beauty, and clad only in the pure raiment of their womanhood, 
came forth out of the quarters of the women, and in that order, 
in spite of shame, they went to meet him. When Cuculain saw 
them advancing towards him in lowly wise, with exposed bosoms 
and hands crossed on their breasts, his weapons fell from his 
hands, and the war-demons fled out of him, and low in the 
chariot he bent down his noble head.” 


Mr. O'Grady hints that he may continue the 
story of Cuculain, whom he has left in his seven- 
teenth year. We hope he will. 








SHAKESPEARE AT WESTMINSTER. 





(EXTRACTED FROM CONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS.) 
HAVE witnessed from the Press Gallery some 
remarkable scenes in the House of Commons ; 
but never in my experience has the aspect of that 
assembly been so impressive as on the day of the 
great Parliamentary tribute to the fame of Shake- 
speare. The incident was all the more striking 
because it took the majority of spectators by surprise. 
Indeed, I have heard it said that the Speaker com- 
municated his intentions only to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the leader of the Opposition in 
the course of a brief consultation in his private room, 
and that the neglect to invite Mr. Chamberlain to 
this conclave gave no small offence to Mr. Jesse 
Collings. 

The House had met for a new session in some- 
what unusual circumstances. Ministers had been 
roundly charged during the recess with having 
shrouded a revolutionary policy in a mechanical 
mystery ; and Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, who ap- 
peared on platforms dressed in a lion’s skin, and 
with a complexion like polished ebony, had publicly 
declared in the Swazi language that he would force 
the truth from recreant throats at the point of 
the assegai. The House was very full ; members had 
been sworn at the table; and everybody was ex- 
pectant of the fray which is commonly known as 
the debate on the Address, when the Speaker 
asked the leave of the House to make a personal 
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statement. He said there were matters of great 
moment awaiting the solemn deliberation of 
the Legislature—business which he should not 
dream of delaying for a single instant, were it not 
that a sense of national duty prompted him to 
interpose with a subject which, in his judgment, 
demanded immediate attention. The stately in- 
tonation of this preamble produced a marked effect. 
Curiosity was excited to the highest pitch, and in 
some quarters it seemed to take the form of 
apprehension. Mr. Carson threw a meaning glance 
at the Irish benches, as who should say, “ Now 
you're in for it!” and a slight contraction in the 
brow of Mr. Healy suggested that he was making a 
lightning retrospect of his speeches during the past six 
months. But, as if to allay any unfounded anxiety, 
the Speaker proceeded to state that the subject in 
his mind had an Imperial, he might say a world- 
wide significance—here Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
cheered, and Mr. Labouchere took a note on his copy 
of the orders—which for the moment overshadowed 
even the Speech from the Throne. The House held 
its breath, and rows of eyes appeared to be poppling 
out of the Strangers’ Gallery. Over my head there 
was a rustling of excited garments behind the lattice, 
and something fell with a noise that startled our 
nerves, though it was probably only a scent-bottle. 
The House might be aware, continued Mr. Peel in 
measured accents, that during a visit to his con- 
stituents he had addressed a meeting at Leamington, 
called to testify to the great services of a citizen who 
had completely refuted Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s theory 
of the cryptogram in the plays of Shakespeare. The 
object of that alleged cryptogram was to prove that 
Shakespeare was Bacon, and had Mr. Donnelly’s 
position been made good, a disastrous blow would 
have been dealt at the greatest name in English 
literature. But, said the Speaker, his voice taking a 
deeper note, he was proud to say that this calamity 
had been averted by the intellect, the acumen—he 
did not hesitate to add, the noble self-devotion —of a 


gentleman at Leamington who had won the esteem | 


and gratitude of his fellow-townsmen. To those 
sentiments the Speaker had joined his own personal 
tribute, but he felt that this was not enough. He 
would ask the House to do honour to the name of 
Dr. Nicholson by inscribing it in those Parliamentary 
Journals which chronicled so much that was memor- 
able in the history of this country. 

When the Speaker sat down, Sir William Har- 
court rose and said that he had great pleasure in 
putting the proposal from the Chair in the shape of 
a formal motion: “ That the name of Nicholson be 
entered in the Journals of the House, and thus 
added to the roll of England's worthies, in recogni- 
tion of his pre-eminent achievement in establishing 
the truth that Shakespeare was not Bacon.” Sir 
William was ashamed to confess that till that after- 
noon he had never heard of Dr. Nicholson or his 
achievement; but the authority of the Chair was 
indisputable ; and when Dr. Nicholson was supported 
by the Speaker, the spurious claims of Bacon faded 
like a morning mist. There was one member of that 
House who must view this resolution with special 
favour, and that was the right honourable gentle- 
man the member for West Birmingham, whose 
extensive knowledge of our literature, from Shake- 
speare to nursery rhymes, gave him a peculiar claim 
to represent public opinion on the point which the 
Speaker had so opportunely raised. Mr. Balfour 
remarked that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
as usual endeavoured to turn an oceasion which 
might have been absolutely harmonious to the 
purposes of party discord—here there was a guttural 
cheer from Mr. Goschen—but the Opposition could 
at least congratulate the Government on having 
proposed one resolution which need never be effaced 
from the historical records of Parliament, and on 
which even a discredited Ministry might safely 
appeal to the constituencies. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
him of Iago in the clothes-basket, was interrupted 





by Mr. Justin McCarthy with a gentle murmur 
which sounded like “Falstaff.” The honourable 
member opposite, proceeded Mr. Chamberlain im- 
perturbably, was probably right, being a great 
authority on the washing of dirty linen. This 
retort threw Mr. Jesse Collings into convulsions 
of mirth, which Mr. Chamberlain watched with 
manifest appreciation, and then added that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should remember 
Shakespeare's warning about the tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at the ebb, led to the bottom of 
the poll. Sir John Lubbock sympathised with 
the Speaker deeply, for he thought that reading 
Shakespeare was a very excellent thing; it was, 
he might go so far as to affirm, one of the 
pleasures of life. He had long projected an 
edition of the poet, in which special emphasis 
should be laid upon moral worth; indeed, if the 
House would permit him, he should like to prepare a 
series of quotations which would be suitable to the 
orders of the day, and very improving to the mind 
of the Parliamentary printer. Mr. Labouchere 
thought he knew the minds of printers pretty well, 
and the only poetry that was good for them appeared 
in a weekly journal with which he had something to 
do, though he would make an exception in favour of 
the poetical works of the honourable baronet the 
member for Cockermouth. As for the resolution 
before the House, Mr. Labouchere did not care who 
wrote Shakespeare—it might be Bacon or Nicholson ; 
but he had once managed a theatre, and therefore 
he could appreciate the performance of the member 
for West Birmingham as the First Grave-digger 
to the unauthorised Ophelia of the Birmingham 
Programme. 

After Mr. William Field had declared on behalf of 
the Parnellites that Shakespeare had written only one 
good line, and that was about Ireland—*“ Thrice is 
he ar-rum'd that hath his quarrel just ’"’—the reso- 
lution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
adopted, and then Mr. Augustine Birrell proposed 
“That this House do now adjourn and repair to the 
statue of Shakespeare in Leicester Square in a pro- 
cession, headed by the Sergeant-at-Arms with the 
Mace, and that the Speaker be humbly requested to 
repeat on that classic ground his eulogium of Dr. 
Nicholson, of Leamington, but for whose marvellous 
penetration the name and fame of Shakespeare 
would have perished.” This was carried by accla- 
mation, the Strangers’ Gallery joining in the cheers 
without rebuke; but I observed signs of distrac- 
tion in the mover and seconder of the Address 
(the one gorgeously arrayed in the uniform 
of the Royal Marines, and the other resplendent 
in a Highland kilt), who were heard asking 
anxiously whether they would be allowed to 
let off their speeches in Leicester Square, as they 
felt that every word was slipping away from them. 
Then the procession was formed, and I suppose that 
London has never seen such a spectacle. The Mace 
and the Speaker's wig had an immediate and enor- 
mous popularity. So great was the crush in 
Trafalgar Square that Mr. Peel was compelled to 
mount one of the lions, and there relate the thrilling 
tale of Nicholson. Such was the enthusiasm that 
I thought the crowd would have demanded Mr. 
Asquith’s permission to pull Nelson off his column 
and set up Nicholson in his stead. There was a 
slight misunderstanding on the outskirts of the 
throng, owing to the attempt of Mr. Keir Hardie 
to organise an impromptu demonstration on be- 
half of the Independent Labour Party; and one 
newsagency agitated the clubs an hour later by 
announcing that the Speaker had proclaimed the 
Social Revolution. In Leicester Square, too, there 
was some disturbance, created, it is said, by somebody 
bearing a strong resemblance to Mr. Clement Scott, 
who asserted vehemently that the music-hall, and 
not the theatre, was the cradle of British pluck. 
But there was a tremendous outburst of approval 
when a gentleman, understood to be Dr. Nicholson 
himself, was hoisted on the stalwart shoulders of 
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Mr. William Allan, the member for Gateshead, and, 
taking a copy of Sir William Harcourt’s resolution 
from the Speaker’s hand, affixed it with a little 
“ stickphast” to Shakespeare’s brow. ... Truly a 
celebration to be handed down with pride to the 
posterity of every man who took part in it. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE SHop GirL”—“* Tae WIFE oF DIvVEs ”— 
“THE WRONG GIRL.” 


UR kindly mentor, “A. T. Q. C.,” who, like Ibsen's 
Hilmar Ténnesen, loses no chance of “ waving 
aloft the banner of the ideal,” devoted himself the 
other week to an ingenious exposure of the current 
fallacy that what is called “realism” is more “true 
to life” than any other form of art. His point, I 
think, was that for “ true to life” we ought to read 
“true to a given distance from life.” The artist 
takes his stand at a certain distance from reality, 
and maintains that distance, so that life and art 
may be said to proceed, as it were,in parallel curves. 
Following this up, I suppose the distance would be 
a minimum in the case of the “ realist,” a measured 
mile for your “idealist,” and almost infinite for the 
“fantastic” artist. But the law of art is—so at 
least I understand “A. T. Q. C.”—that the distance, 
great or small, once chosen, must be rigidly kept; 
there must be a true parallelism. Geometrical 
analogies of this kind—misleading though, in my 
heart of hearts, I feel them to be—have always had 
an irresistible fascination for me; and with this one 
of “A. T. Q C.’s” I am as pleased as a child with a 
new toy. I find myself murmuring, as I watch the 
progress of a play: “Steady there! keep your dis- 
tance!" May I call this engaging theory the “law 
of parallelism”? And am I not right in seeing in 
this law, among other things,a new and luminous 
explanation of that old law about the separation of 
dramatic species? Tragedy must not deviate into 
melodrama, nor comedy into farce, we all felt in- 
stinctively. But now we know the geometrical 
reason why. The law of parallelism has been 
broken ; tragedy and melodrama, comedy and farce, 
are not equidistant from life. 

And now let us apply this theory, this law of 
parallelism, to what may at first sight seem an un- 
likely subject—to a new “musical farce,” The Shop 
Girl, at the Gaiety; trying to estimate the distance 
of that from life, and whether it keeps its distance. 
The piece, of course, belongs to the order of fantastic 
art; it burlesques—that is to say, it distorts—life. 
Is its “ coefficient of torsion” (now that “ A. T. Q. C.” 
has given me the lead, you must not mind if the 
passion for mathematical illustration runs away 
with me) a constant or a variable coefficient? The 
mark, I submit, of trae burlesque, of perfect parody, 
is that this coefficient remains constant—so that the 
parallelism is complete. Generally it is a case of 
inverted parallelism; and the inversion is obtained 
(1) by making big whales talk like little fishes, the 
heroes of history or legend (pious Aineas in Scarron’s 
Enéide travestie, Hamlet in Mr. Gilbert’s Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, Helen in Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne) behave and discourse like costermongers, or 
British vestrymen, or Parisian cocottes ; (2) by making 
little fishes talk like big whales (leading case, Gay’s 
Beggar's Opera, in which, according to Hazlitt, “the 
author, by the sentiments and reflections he has put 
into the mouths of highwaymen, turnkeys, their 
wives and daughters, has converted the motley 
group into aset of fine gentlemen and ladies, satirists 
and philosophers.”) Of the first of these kinds, 
the type of Gaiety burlesque which flourished 
under the late Fred Leslie and Miss Nellie 
Farren was a subdivision. The contrast aimed 
at was one, not between the solemnity of the 
subject and the vulgarity of the treatment (or vice 
versa), but between the romance, the fantasy of the 








subject,and the reality —the newspaper “actuality” — 
of the treatment. The characters were called Monte 
Cristo, or Frankenstein, or Faust, or Carmen, or 
Don Juan; but they behaved and talked like the 
“johnnies,” the “ bookies,” or—to use a comprehensive 
phrase which everybody will understand just now— 
the “promenaders” of to-day. But the distance 
from life was considerable—the romantic setting 
established that—and it was practically a fixed 
distance. Now, in the new style of Gaiety enter- 
tainment we find this distance appreciably lessened, 
on the whole; and, what is more, it is a perpetually 
varying distance. For we have no longer a setting 
of romance, but of “actuality.” In The Shop Girl, 
as in its predecessors (whether at this theatre, or at 
others of the same class, it matters not), Jn Town, 
and A Gaiety Girl the story concerns itself with 
some peculiarly modern aspect of our daily life. 
In those we had the adventures of burlesque actresses 
and their military or sporting admirers: in this we 
have the courting of shop girls and, again, burlesque 
actresses, by medical students and “johnnies.” In 
all three there is an attempt to reproduce, with close 
fidelity, some milieu which we can all, by actual 
experience or hearsay, recognise. We had the 
Guards’ barracks at Windsor, the casino at Monte 
Carlo, the green-room of a variety theatre, the hall 
of a mammoth hotel; now we have a big drapery 
stores at Bayswater and a Kensington fancy bazaar. 
And not only in the milieu, but in the personages, 
the parallelism to life (for we must not lose sight of 
our geometrical theory) approximates to coincidence ; 
we have the proprietor of the stores (made up after 
a well-known original), shopwalkers, shop girls, a 
fashionable solicitor (made up ditto, ditto). Also 
there are little scraps of observation—still continu- 
ing the parallelism—references to the assistants’ 
“ Thursday afternoons,” to the “ ribbons department, 
nine shops through,” and so forth. And note that 
the pleasure we derive from this parallelism is 
different in kind from that afforded by the inverted 
parallelism of the old Gaiety burlesque. It is no 
longer the contrast, the incongruity, between the 
personages and their deeds or speech which “ arrides” 
us, but the resemblance of the people and their 
behaviour to the realities we know. For my part, I 
think that Mr. Dam, the author of The Shop Girl, 
might safely have given us a little more of this sort 
of pleasure—the pleasure of recognition. There are, 
surely, innumerable details in the life of a great 
drapery shop which might interest us when re- 
produced, with some accuracy of observation, 
on the stage—even on the joyous stage of 
the Gaiety. Then, too, we should have the other 
pleasure, the pleasure from incongruity, in still 
greater degree—in the increased contrast between 
a number of observed facts and the element 
of fantasy, the songs, dances, and general fool- 
ing. And our great geometrical law—good gracious! 
I was nearly forgetting it—would have been 
more closely observed. As it is, when we have 
at one moment a frock-coated shopwalker cry- 
ing “forward, please,” in approved Westbourne- 
Grove style, and, at the next, the shopwalker’s 
master dancing a cancan with a respectable family 
solicitor, while all the ladies desert their counters to 
join in a chorus, it is plain that the “distance from 
life” is varying with somewhat startling abruptness. 
But all this, no doubt, is to consider the subject 
too geometrically, and we must put “A. T.Q.C.’s” 
theory aside for use 6n another and more solemn 
occasion. The important matter is that The Shop 
Girl amuses; Mr. Dam has invented a funny story 
about lost heiresses, millionaires, and strawberry 
marks, Messrs. Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton 
have written some lively music, there is the usual 
bevy of pretty girls, some neat dancing by the Misses 
Maud Hill and Topsy Sinden, and agreeable fooling 
by Messrs. Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, Jun., 
and Edmund Payne. 

Mr. S. X. Courte’s Wife of Dives, with which Miss 
Olga Brandon has reopened the Opera Comique, 
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dramatises a “society scandal’—to use the re- 
porter’s phrase—dragged to light in the law-courts 
a year or so ago. No dramatist who understands 
his business deals with such unprofitable themes; 
but Mr. Courte is a beginner, and will know better 
next time. There probably will be a“ next time” in 
his case, for he shows distinct theatrical aptitudes ; 
he can write crisp dialogue, can plant a character on 
its legs, and has an eye for comic effects. At the 
Strand Mr. Willie Edouin and his company have 
produced a new farce by Mr. H. A. Kennedy, The 
Wrong Girl, which is a farce to be seen with pleasure 
whenever Miss Fanny Brough is on the stage, and 
to be comfortably slept over when she is not. 


A. B. W. 





THE SASSOUN MASSACRES. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 24th. 

TENE stories of the Sassoun massacres published in 

the London papers last Saturday have been 
current in Constantinople for many weeks, but it 
has been impossible to verify them, and the corre- 
pondents here have waited patiently until they 
could be certain of the facts. This of itself ought 
to satisfy the public of their good faith, and of their 
desire to do full justice to the Turkish Government. 

The official Consular reports would have come 
much sooner had not the Turkish Government 
attempted to prevent an investigation by establish- 
ing quarantines around the district. The substance 
of the story, as verified by the Consuls, may be told 
in a very few words. The Kurds came down on 
the villages and carried off the cattle and sheep in 
the absence of the men. When the men returned, 
they pursued the Kurds and _ recovered their 
property. A larger force of Kurds came down, 
and were driven off by the Armenians. Then, by 
direct orders from Constantinople, a large force of 
regular troops and Kurdish “ Hamidie Cavalry” 
attacked the Armenian villages, destroyed some 
twenty-five of them, and massacred some three or 
four thousand men, women, and children, in ways 
too horrible to be reported in detail. 

There is nothing exceptional in this massacre but 
the extent of it. The same thing is going on, on a 
smaller scale, all the time. There are large districts 
where the Christian population has already been ex- 
terminated, especially near the Persian frontier. The 
Nestorians, as well as the Armenians, are the sufferers. 
Since the organisation of the Kurdish “ Hamidie 
Cavalry” the position of the Christians has been 
worse than ever. As to the facts there is no doubt, 
and they are perfectly well known by the English, 
Russian, and Turkish Governments. The only ques- 
tion is, “ What can be done?” The English Govern- 
ment protests and remonstrates ; the Russians com- 
municate the facts reported by their Consuls to the 
Sublime Porte without comment; and everything 
goes on as before. 

The question is more serious and pressing to-day 
than ever before. The Turkish Government has 
taken a step this week which may have the most 
serious consequences. Thus far they have never 
permitted any attack upon the Armenians in the 
Turkish newspapers—-no mention has been made of 
the troubles in Asia Minor—but this week the 
Turkish papers of Constantinople have contained 
violent attacks upon the Armenians, and threaten 
them with extermination. The importance of this 
step can hardly be over-estimated. It is the reply 
which the Sultan makes to the publication of the 
details of the Sassoun massacres in the European 
papers. It is a direct and official invitation to the 
Turks to attack the Armenians—to plunder and 
massacre them. The Armenians are charged in 
these papers with sedition in general, and with 
special crimes, of which there is no proof whatever. 
There have been very serious fires in several towns in 





Asia Minor and Syria this season, and the Armenians 
are charged with having set them. They are also 
charged with having committed murders in various 
places. As these papers are read only by Turks, the 
only object of these charges is to excite the Moslem 
population to rise against the Christians. And this 
is the deliberate act of the Turkish Government, in 
the very face of protests of the British Government. 

So far as I can see, if the Armenians are to be 
saved from massacres far more extended and terrible 
than those in Bulgaria, it must be either by concerted 
action on the part of all the Great Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Berlin, or by a Russian occupation of 
Armenia, with the tacit approval of the Powers. 
England can do nothing alone. The Turks under- 
stand this, and they know that for some years past 
the relations of the European Powers have been 
such that no concerted action was possible. It is 
plain, from their action this week, that they believe 
it to be still impossible. It is to be hoped that they 
are mistaken. The Armenians do not wish to be 
annexed to Russia, and, setting aside a few Nihilistic 
revolutionists, they demand nothing but to live in 
peace and security under the government of the 
Sultan. But if they have nothing to hope for from 
Europe, then they prefer Russia to extermination. 

The Armenian question is not the only one in 
Turkey which demands the attention of Europe. 
The Armenians have suffered more than the other 
Christians in the empire because the Treaty of 
Berlin directed special attention to them, and 
because they had no one to protect them, as the 
Greeks have. But for years past the privileges 
and rights of all Christians have been g.adually 
restricted and curtailed. Greeks, Catholics, Pro- 
testants, are all suffering from these suppressive 
measures, as well as the Armenians. 

The last decree of this kind of which I have heard 
is the most audacious of all. It forbids the publica- 
tion in any Christian book of any quotation from 
the Scriptures or any statement of doctrine which 
implies the falsity of Mohammedanism. These books 
are not published in the Turkish language, but for 
the use of Christians only, and they contain no 
reference to Mohammedanism. How can Europe 
tolerate such abuse of power in an empire which 
only exists by her permission ? 





A STROLLING PLAYER. 





Wie they reached the most perilous corner of 

the hill-road, Joe Ascham got down from the 
high shaft, and with a few melancholy clucks of 
encouragement strove to make the young white 
stallion face the ice. Its shoes had not been sharp- 
ened, however, and at the first movement it slipped 
back with such violence that the thing inside the 
waggon was jolted roughly against the end. At the 
sound the old man winced and crept round, and 
drew it again into the middle, covering it neatly 
with a strip of clean sacking. 

“There munna be a scratch on ‘t,” he muttered, 
“else Johanna ‘ll break her heart a’'together. If it’s 
a’ right she'll be pleased, poor wench; for it’s th’ 
best woak I ever saw. Dane says as’t came o’ one 
o’ th’ big trees i’ Whetstone Dale.” 

At the top the horse slipped for the second time, 
and the sacking fell in a heap at the side. In the 
waning light there was visible a short and narrow 
coffin, with a bright metal name-plate. Joe covered 
it again and jerked the bridle, but the horse would 
not move. 

“Eh, Boxer, my lad, dunna fail me at such a 
time,” he said querulously. ‘“Johanna’s waitin’ 


there a’ alone, an’ we're late enow a’ready.” 

Someone rose from the low wall and came 
towards him. Just there it was so dark that he 
could only distinguish the outline of a woman's 
figure. 
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“Can I help you at all?” she inquired in a thin, 
eager voice. 

“I'd take ’t very kindly, ma'am, if ye’d on'y sit 
inside an’ howd ’t i’ position. I dunna want ’t 
spoilin’. I can mak’ Boxer go if on’'y I werena 
afeard o’ spoilin’ ’t.” 

“What is inside?” she said, lifting her bundle 
and preparing to climb. 

“ A coffin, ma’am. 
my daughter's.” 

The woman shivered, but got in without a word 
and put her arms about the coffin. Joe dragged 
the horse forward, and in another minute they had 
reached the level road. There the woman prepared 
to descend, but the old man put out his hand. 

“T reckon ye're goin’ my way across the moor,” 
he said. “’Tis five mile—nigh half-way—to my 
house, an’ ye’re welcome to ride an’ ye will.” 

She thanked him. “I want to reach Great 
Hucklow to-night,’ she said. “I'm a strolling 
player, and I’m trying to get an engagement with 
Bainbridge. I shall be very grateful. I've walked 
ever since daybreak.” 

The air was thick with the oncoming of snow. 
Ascham lighted his lantern and walked on in front. 
They had reached the moorland ; on either side was 
a low bank of heather-covered turf, broken here and 
there by frozen water-holes. A few ragged sheep 
followed in the wake of the waggon. The road was 
no longer of limestone, but of loose sand and pebbles. 
The shadow of the waggon fell behind amidst the 
half-starved sheep. 

A few snowflakes fluttered downwards. Ascham 
stopped the horse and came to the side. The woman 
was still crouching, with her arms about the 
coffin. 

“T reckon ’t were a strange thing o’ me to ask,” 
he said, “ but, ye see, I were baffled. ‘Tis gettin’ 
mortal cowd. I've got th’ horse-rug here—ye’d best 
put ’t on.” 

She obeyed ; the waggon moved on again, and the 
old man walked near the shaft. 

“T want to talk, ma’am,” he said; “I want to 
forget things. Ye've seen misfortune, haven't ye?” 


my poor Michal’s— 


“Yes, I've seen misfortune,” she replied. ‘So 
much misfortune that I wish this coffin had been 
made for me. . . . Do you go much further?” 


“*Bout a mile: but I'd liefer ye cam’ -.up to th’ 
house wi’ me. I dessay 't ‘Id do Johanna good. An’ 
happen, if I ma’ tak’ th’ liberty o’ askin’ ye, we could 
carry th’ coffin in betwixt us.” 

The woman nodded. 

“ Ay, 'tis our Michal’s coffin, an’ Michal’s our on’y 
child as lived. Such a rare wench she were afore 
she went away. But 'twere her will, an’ we couldna 
howd her in at whoam. Ye should ha’ seen her— 
she were just as pink an’ white as th’ inside o’ a 
pionny pod! An’ that were a bad year wi’ crops, 
though things bettered afterwards. She wouldna 
come whoam till a month ago, an’ then she were 
heavy wi’ trouble.” 

A track, diverging to the right, crossed a frozen 
brook, and climbed between stunted hedges to the 
farmstead. He turned the horse safely and then 
came back again. 

“T want to ask you something,” the woman said 
anxiously. “‘ When she returned—were you—kind ?” 

“Kind, ma'am? Ay, that we were! Prithee, 
where else should she ha’ gone if none to her own 
fowk?” 

The woman's eyes filled with scalding tears. She 
pressed her hands over her breast ; then she quaked, 
remembering a casting from a door and a shouting 
of curses. 

A dog barked softly. At a short distance a 
feeble light gleamed from a low, latticed window. 
Ascham let down the waggon end, and they carried 
the coffin into the house-place and set it on a lang- 
settle near the fire. 

He went to the foot of the staircase. “Johanna,” 
he called softly, “I've got back. An’ here's a lady 
come wi’ me—she’s been helpin’ me wi’ ’t.” 








Mrs. Ascham came down very slowly. She was a 
stout little woman with clear blue eyes and a brown, 
wrinkled skin. The half-moon of a goitre showed 
underneath her black-and-white neckerchief. She 
held out a cold hand. 

“"Twere good o’ ye, ma’am,” she said; “I were 
afeard Joe couldna manage ’t by hissen.” 

“Th’ lady’s a play-actress,’ Joe explained, “an’ 
on th’ way to Great "Ucklor. She held th’ coffin 
when Boxer slipped.” 

Johanna began to unbutton the ragged black silk 
cloak, but the stranger held it tightly. 

“ Lend me a lantern,” she said, ‘‘ and let me go on. 
If I am not there early to-morrow my chance will be 
lost.” 

The old woman opened the door. The snowfall 
had thickened; it came down so quickly that it 
seemed as if a white sheet hung outside. 

“Ye see ’t is impossible, ma'am,” she said. “Stay 
wi’ us—ye dunna’ wish to be froze to death.” 

The player smiled painfully. “It wouldn’t matter 
much,” shesaid. “ But if I stay I must ¢o something. 
Is there anything I can sew ?—I am good with my 
needle.” 

“No, ma'am; nothing. I made shroud an’ all 
mysen—in fact, they were th’ very things I'd put 
by for when my own time comes. Thankye very 
kindly, but all's done.” 

Her husband drew. her attention to the coffin; 
she examined it carefully, feeling the polish of the 
oak and the weight of the metal handles. 

“’Tis a beautiful thing,” she said. ‘ Ah, if on’y 
our Michal could see ’t!” 

After supper man and wife began wrangling 
soberly concerning which should sit up in the death- 
chamber. It was Joe’s turn, but his wife saw that 
he was worn out. 

The actress broke in, during a pause, with: “ Let 
me watch,” she said. “I will keep awake all 
night.” 

It was only with considerable difficulty that she 
prevailed. Johanna told her that it had been the 
custom of the family for many generations. 

“Michal’s th’ third I’ve watched,” she said 
proudly. “There were Joe’s mother afore, an’ my 
own lad as died thirty years come Chris’mas. But 
I'm an owd woman now; an’ if ye'll do ’t, we'll be 
thankful. What may yere name be, ma’am?” 

“Call me Violetty—that is the name my parents 
gave me.” 

Johanna opened the staircase door. ‘ Come, then, 
Violetty,” she said. “This is th’ way to Michal’s 
chamber.” 

She led her up the broad worm-eaten stairs to a 
great room, where stood a large four-post bed, hung 
with blue-and-white gingham. She drew the cur- 
tains aside reverentially, and, lifting up the white 
sheet, showed Violetty the dead mother and child. 

Violetty’s face worked ; she turned aside. 

“Isna she a pretty yen?” Johanna said. “She's 
twenty; but "tis just as if she were twelve or thir- 
teen, an’ had gone to bed wi’ her moppet.” 

She went away soon, leaving Violetty seated in 
an armchair by the low fire, her hands folded in 
her lap. The old people went to bed; she heard 
them undress, and for a while was troubled by their 
broken whisperings. When they were asleep the 
silence of the house gave her a strange contentment. 
She drew her chair to the bedside, and uncovered 
Michal’s face. 

“If only I were dead instead of you, poor child!” 
she said. 

A clock downstairs coughed and struck hour 
after hour; the muffled wind stroked the windows 
with snow. It was like a dream of peace and rest. 

The grey dawn broke, but it was full daylight 
when Johanna came, half-dressed, into the room. 
She leaned over Michal’s face and kissed it twice. 

“My dear deary,”’ she whispered, “it doesna 
seem as thou wert dead. Thy nose were a’ ways 
cowd. An’ i’ a little while thou'lt be put away fro’ 
thy owd mother.” 
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She beckoned Violetty to follow her to the house- 
place. 

“TI mun ask yere pardon,” she said. “We slept 
onan’ on. I'm afeard ye'll be too late. Ye'd best 
stay till noon, an’ go wi’ us on to Highdale for th’ 
buryin’—’tis on th’ way to Great 'Uckler. There'll 
be nobody there; we wanted to put her away by 
oursens. Besides, we hanna’ ony friens.” 

So at twelve o'clock they started on the journey 
to the churchyard. Johanna held the player's hand 
in her own; she wept silently all the way. 

At the lich-gate two gravediggers came forward 
to take the coffin, but the Aschams and Violetty 
lifted it themselves, and laid it on the trestles in 
front of the altar. The curate’s voice rang hollow 
amongst the stuccoed arches. Johanna and Joe 
trembled as if ague-stricken. 

The grave had been newly opened ; Violetty saw 
on the mound, not yet covered by the still falling 
snow, a few little white bones and the shreds of 
a long decayed coffin. They had disturbed the 
resting-place of the boy Johanna had buried thirty 
years ago. Violetty buried her ill-shod feet in the 
snow and covered the remains hastily, so that they 
might not offend the mother’s eyes. In a few 
minutes the service was over, and the men began to 
throw back the hard clayey soil. 

Violetty hurried the old people away. When 
Johanna had got into her place she leaned over the 
side and kissed her. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 
comfort of me.” 

Johanna threw her arms around her neck. “I 
wunna let ye go, Violetty, wench,” she wailed. 
“Come whoam wi’ Joe an’ me—come an’ stop wi’ us 
for good. Our Michal "ld wish ’t.” 

Joe put his hand over his eyes. “Ay, dunna 
leave us, Violetty. We'n got nobody left us.” 

Violetty turned faint; a wan smile fretted her 
lips. Then she flushed as if overcome by some great 
happiness, and clambered into the waggon. 


R. Murray GILCHRIST.” 


“God bless you for your 








THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 





HE cynics say that every rose 
Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil our posies : 
But I no pleasure therefore lack ; 
I keep my hands behind my back 
While smelling roses. 


"Tis proved that Sodom’s apple-tarts 
Have ashes as component parts 
For those that steal them : 
My soul no disillusion seeks ; 
I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 
But never peel them. 


Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining : 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay— 
So stony-hearted critics say 
With scornful mockings ; 
My images are deified 
Because I keep them well supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 

To take no heed of what’s amiss ; 
And not a bad one; 

Because, as Shakspere used to say, 

A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one, 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“InN RUSSET AND SILVER.” 


R. EDMUND GOSSE does all things becomingly: 

and therefore one cannot accuse him of em- 
bracing middle-age with “indecent haste.” Yet the 
dictionaries of contemporary biography place the 
date of his birth no farther back than 1849, and I 
find their truthfulness confirmed by Mr. Gosse him- 
self in his “ Life of Philip Henry Gosse,” his father. 
The birth of Edmund is recorded in the naturalist’s 
diary side by side with the receipt of a green 
swallow from Jamaica. “Two ephemeral vitalities, 
indeed,” says the Memoir, “and yet, strange to say, 
both exist! The one stands for ever behind a pane 
of glass in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington; the other, whom the green swallow 
will doubtless survive, is he who now puts together 
these deciduous pages.” 


The swallow, I suppose—for I have not yet found 
time to visit it—still continues green. But already, 
at the age of forty-five, Mr. Gosse walks among us 
“In Russet and Silver’ (London: William Heine- 
mann. 1894). “ Life,” says he— 


“ Life that, when youth was hot and bold, 
Leaped up in scarlet and in gold, 
Now walks, by graver hopes possessed, 
In russet and in silver dressed.” 


“Like to the race of leaves is man in his genera- 
tions "’—but surely forty-five seems early for calling 
attention to one’s deciduousness—an age at which 
Scott was just setting forth to write novels! To be 
sure, Mr. Andrew Lang (born in 1844) has now for 
some eight or nine years been welcoming old age 
with a mellow cheerfulness. That, however, is only 
Mr. Lang's way, and poorly hides the fervours of a 
youthfulness that time will never cure so long as his 
juniors write books of gallant adventure. Mr. Gosse 
unhappily speaks with more conviction. But I am 
glad to see that his binder protests, and has clothed 
the volume in red and gold—the very colours that 
its pages renounce. 


It is unfair, though, to confront a poet with the 
register of his birth and prove by it that he has no 
right to be singing in this or that mood. We must 
accept his postulates, even when he speaks—as Mr. 
Gosse speaks more than once in this new book of his 
—as knowingly of old age as the old gentleman who 
welcomes Socrates and his friends at the beginning 
of the “ Republic” and then escapes a long day of 
dialectic on the plea that he must needs go and 
sacrifice. The poet must choose his mood: all we 
can ask is that his utterances shall sincerely reflect. 
the mood chosen. Mr. Gosse, in effect, assures his 
reader at starting — 


“‘ That time of year thou may’st in me behold,” 
which precedes by a little while only the season 


“ When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold,— 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 


And the reader, if polite, will answer, “ Very well, 
Mr. Gosse ; let it be as you will. Permit me only to 
congratulate you that the birds have not done with 
singing yet.” 


To prove shortly and conclusively that they 
have not done with singing, I need only quote 
three stanzas (omitting the “ moral,” which is quite 
as fine) from a poem called “ Revelation ”’— 


“Into the silver night 
She brought with her pale hand 
The topaz Janthorn-light, 
And darted splendour o’er the land; 
Around her in a band, 
Ringstrak’d and pied, the great soft moths came flying, 
And flapping with their mad wings fanned 





The flickering flame, ascending, falling, dying. 
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“ Behind the thorny pink 
Close wall of blossom’d may, 
I gazed thro’ one green chink. 
And saw no more than thousands may— 
Saw sweetness, tender and gay, 
Saw full rose lips as rounded as the cherry, 
Saw braided locks more dark than bay, 
And flashing eyes, decorous, pure and merry. 
“With food for furry friends, 
She passed, her lamp and she, 
Till eaves and gable-ends 
Hid all that saffron sheen from me; 
Around my rosy tree 
Once more the silver-starry night was shining, 
With depths of heaven, dewy and free, 
And erystals of a carven moon declining.” 


As a picture this surely stands as near perfection as 
may be. It is elaborate; yet one could not wish one 
detail away—unless it be the epithet “carven” 
which makes rather a stiff moon of it, a hard edge 
on the soft pervading luminosity. Every line of it 
is—to use a word much abused—gracious. And 
graciousness—accomplished graciousness—seems to 
me the word for this volume as a whole, no less in 
the reflective verse :— 


“Then Jet me waste no whimpering mood 
On languid nerves and retiuent blood, 
But at the parting of the ways 
Take counsel with my length of days. 


For this is health, it seems to me, 
And uot an ill philosophy, 

To rise from life’s rich board before 
The host can point me to the door.” 


—than in the descriptive, or semi-descriptive (for Mr. 
Gosse is with the best poets in this, that he never 
paints a scene but with an eye to its significance ; 
and this is the one excuse on which the pen can 
enter the lists against the brush) :— 


“ Frail iris, from whose fragile sheath, 
In lilae and in primrose hue, 
The beakéd bud just pushes through 
To greet the blackbirds and the blue, 
What news from hollow worlds beneath?” 


On second thoughts the accomplishment is at 
least as noteworthy as the graciousness. In the 
mechanics of verse Mr. Gosse is one of the few living 
Englishmen who cau be depended on as a master. 
In “ Revelation,” already quoted, remark the verbal 
dexterity of “the great soft moths” in Stanza 1, 
and the rhythmical dexterity in Stanza 2 of 


“Sweetness, tender and gay ”— 


the sudden substitution of an anapest for an iambus. 
And again in the last verse quoted (“ Frail iris, . . .””) 
we are reminded, no doubt, of the *In Memoriam” 
stanza. We remember how Tennyson, after in- 
voking, at the very outset, the 


“Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead,” 


and immediately after— 


“O Sorrow, eruel fellowship, 
O Priestess in the vaults of death! 
O sweet and cruel in a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying lip?” 


combined the appeal some while after in the 39th 
division of his great lament. We just suspect the 
echo in Mr. Gosse’s : 


“What news from hollow worlds beneath ? ”’ 


But we have at the same time to confess the skill 
that gives the “In Memoriam” stanza a fifth line. 
Had Mr. Gosse written— 


“ Frail iris, from whose fragile sheath, 
In lilac and in primrose hue, 
The beakéd bud just pushes through, 
What news from hollow worlds beneath ? 


his verses had been but an echo of Tennyson’s. Now 
if you will turn back, you will see that the extra line, 
“To greet the blackbirds and the blue,” makes all the 
difference. 





The dedication of the volume is addressed “To 
Tusitala in Vailima”—which, being interpreted, is 
“To Robert Louis Stevenson in his home in Samoa,” 
And the poem runs in double-rhymed trochaics :— 


‘Now the skies are pure above you, 
Tusitala ; 

Feather’d trees bow down to love you, 

Perfum’d winds from shining waters ; 

Stir the sanguined-leay’d hibiscus 

That your kingdom’s dusk-eyed daughters 

Weave about their shining tresses ; 

Dew-fed guavas drop their viscous 

Honey at the sun’s caresses, 

Where eternal summer blesses 

Your ethereal musky highlands. . .” 


How many men, do you think, in England can 
employ rhymed trochaics to a serious end? Three, 
Iincline tosay. Mr. Gosse is one, and the other two 
names any man may guess. To scribble would-be 
humorous trochaics with rhymed double endings 
is almost as easy as to parody “Hiawatha.” But 
to employ this metre seriously is about as difficult 
a test of skill as can be applied to an English poet. 
For my part I prefer Mr. Gosse rejoicing in his skill 
(as here, or in those admirable Spenserian stanzas 
which he entitles “ Chittafin”) to Mr. Gosse exclaim- 
ing (after Matthew Arnold)— 


“I ask no longer to enjoy, 
But ah! to muse and feel.” 


But it may strike me differently when the time 
comes for me, too, to walk “ in russet and silver.” 


A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 


FROM SPRING TO FALL. 
From Sprine To Fatu. By A Son of the Marshes. London: 


Blackwood. 

O peruse the Son of the Marshes is not to read a 
book ; it is to enjoy a country walk with a past- 
master in the art of observation. To him is accorded 
in its highest measure that which foreigners call 
“Naturalism,” and which they recognise as a 
specialty of Englishmen. The French or German 
naturalist is a student; he has treatises and 
academies behind him; he is observant and appre- 
ciative by rule. The English naturalist is a prophet; 
the live coal from the altar has touched him; he has 
passed behind the veil; he sits on Dame Nature’s 
knee, and she sings to him the rhymes of the 
universe; and the lore which he imbibes from her 
passes into and shapes the science, art, literature of 
his country : it was a Ray, a Bewick, a Gilbert White, 
that made possible a Huxley, a Rossetti, a Tennyson. 
It is early April, and he takes us over a Surrey 
common spangled with furze blossoms, dotted with 
lesser celandines. Bird-life is stirring for the year. 
Titlarks are prospecting for a nesting-place, green 
plovers sweeping about like boomerangs; the faint- 
hearted notes are audible of the small willow-wren, 
just arrived; the great tits are swinging in the 
pollarded willows, emitting their trochaic song ; over 
head are the weird cries of the northward-bound 
wild geese. The stormcock’s fearless hymn recalls 
Keble’s exquisite lines. The woodpecker and his 
mate run spirally round the trees, searching for 
a decayed spot into which they can tunnel for 
their nests; from the next trunk comes the fife- 
like warble of the nuthatch, while the greenfinches 
croon softly on the twigs above, pheasants crow 
from the spinnies, partridges call over ridge and 
furrow ; Burns’ “ grey lintie,” rose-breasted in breed- 
ing plumage, sings, perched on the tip of a furze 
spray, till suddenly a brown flash shoots up the 
rough track a foot above the ground, and the linnet 
is captured by a sparrowhawk. Three months have 
passed, and it is midsummer in the woodlands; the 
lizards basking in measureless content on the bare 
scorching stones, the furze-pods popping in the 
heat, the strong wings of the fritillaries clicking 
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as they fly, the cicindelas flashing past in emerald 
streaks to bury themselves in the sandy soil. On 
the edge of yonder grey pool, in one corner of which 
are reflected the broad wings and light breast of a 
regardant heron, grey dots run hither and thither, 
the hen sandpiper and her young. The sultriness 
slackens and the sun dips down; from an old hollow 
ash come the snores, whines, hisses, of the waking 
owls; bats flutter dubiously in the imperfect gloam- 
ing; with his low satisfied rattle the goatsucker 
rouses for the night, just as the finches, sparrows, 
hedge accentors are flocking up to rest. 

Once more the wand is waved ; summer has given 
way to tempestuous autumn, with its gales and rain. 
It has brought with it the grey Danish crows—the 
“ flannel-backs,” as Midlanders call them. They 
will be here till March, returning to their Scandi- 
navian homes just when the first chiffchaff drops 
upon our coasts. But the chaffinches, yellow- 
hammers, wood-pigeons, have gone—whither, no one 
knows; and the remaining birds are downcast; the 
yafile’s ringing laugh is silent; the pheasant chokes 
half-way through his call; the robin exchanges his 
blithe cheery song for a melancholy tearful dirge— 
“hark at him weeping!” say the rustics—the rooks 
are blown about the skies, grunting and grumbling 
—swearing, fears their chronicler—as the wind 
carries them slanting past their roosting-trees. 

Few men have seen an otter in his haunts, or 
heard his whistling call. No wonder; for to achieve 
the spectacle, you must rise at 3 a.m., crawl through 
high grass with heavy night dews beading every 
blade, lie saturated, but motionless, with head craned 
over pool or stream, till out shoots a kitten otter 
with a large dace its dam has given it, beset by 
brethren, squeaking, biting, writhing, in a long 
twisted line, like a lady’s sable boa. Fewer still 
know the wild-cat, fierce and dangerous as a half- 
grown tiger, distinguishable by its thick bushy tail 
from the domestic cat run wild: or the marten, still 
found in Scottish deer-forests, almost exterminated 
in England: or even the badger, rooting up the nests. 
of humble-bees, digging pignuts, grubbing amongst 
dead leaves for fallen sloes and crabs, whom Win- 
chester boys used fifty years ago to track to his den 
amid great blocks of chalk in Hampshire wood- 
lands. The sweet marten, as he was called, has a 
curiously fragrant skin; not so the foumart_or pole- 
cat, malodorous almost as askunk. Weall remember 
Thomas Edward's fight with him in the old Castle of 
the Boyne, and how the stench he emitted made the 
very jackdaws in the tower caw; but is not our 
author wrong in his derivation of the word? Fou- 
mart or fumart is not, we imagine, “ foul marten,” 
but ful merde, old French for “foul dung.” A 
chapter is given up to game birds. The blackcock 
has become, he says, scarce in southern counties ; 
he was common enough a few years back on the 
Quantock and the Blackdown Hills in Somersetshire, 
though his cousin the red grouse was never seen 
there. The mountain grouse or ptarmigan is admir- 
ably described ; and the claims of the white willow 
grouse, exposed as ptarmigan by the poulterers, are 
very properly refuted. We have a fine picture, 
lastly, of the splendid capercailzie, extinct in Scot- 
land at the last century’s close, deservedly re- 
introduced into its forests sixty years ago. 

There is a tone of sadness in the book: the old 
hunting-grounds are dwindling; agriculture, which 
enriches moorland for the cultivator, spoils it for the 
zoologist. The bustard is gone; the hen-harrier, 
ringtail, buzzard, kite, are rarest of the rare. 
Towns spread, houses are built, waste lands are 
reclaimed, men increase and multiply; but the 
children of Nature, denizens of both her realms— 
finned, furred, feathered; orchid, fern, and heath— 
are driven from their haunts and die. The England 
of the future will be a happier England, let us hope, 
for the sons and daughters of humanity than selfish- 
ness and privilege have made it in the past; but the 
England of the naturalist- -of Darwin, and Charles 
Kingsley, and Richard Jefferies, and the Son of the 





Marshes—will have passed into the FEiigkeit of the 
things that were. 


THE STORY OF VENICE. 


Venice. By Alethea Wiel. (“Story of the Nations” Series.) 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


We have had to notice a certain inequality in 
some recent volumes of this excellent series. 
Thirty-nine nations, past and present, have had their 
story told already, and it was perhaps inevitable that 
the authors chosen to deal with some of the less 
familiar parts of the world’s history should have 
acquired their knowledge at the expense of their 
power of narration. But the book before us, if nota 
perfect book, is in keeping with the general idea of 
the series. The story of Venice is told plainly and 
straightforwardly, with a due supply of sympathy 
and a proper sense of proportion. The profusion of 
proper names will sometimes be puzzling, and there 
are slips in the English, but on the whole we do not 
know any single book to which we could better refer 
the general reader for a correct and readable narra- 
tive of the whole of Venetian history. And the 
authoress disarms criticism by her complete freedom 
from pretension. But what can she mean by “a 
Mecenates?” The illustrations are unequal, and 
hardly so good as one would expect in a case where 
the opportunities are unrestricted. 

The notion of Venice as a nation may not in itself 
be pleasing to the enthusiasts for Italian Unity. In 
one sense, it may be urged that if Venice was a 
nation, so were all the other city states and provinces 
of medieval Italy. But, as the authoress well points 
out, there was an individuality--a separateness— 
about Venice which distinguished her from all the 
rest. There was a Venetian nation when there was 
only a Florentine people anda Milanese government. 
Venice was separated by her lagunes, to an even 
greater degree than Genoa was cut off by her hills, 
from the rest of Italy. She was peopled, as so many 
other great countries have been, by refugees; and, 
though she was by no means free from those internal 
struggles which have been the bane of all city states, 
there was to be found in Venice a more sustained 
Venetian patriotism, if there was less enthusiasm for 
the cause of Italy than one finds in some Florentines 
like Machiavelli, or less self-devotion in the common 
cause of Christendom. We have toapply, in judging 
the conduct of the State and of individual citizens, 
more of the modern notion of patriotism than is 
applicable even to Florence. The profits made out 
of the Crusades, the want of devotion either to 
Emperor or Church, the spoliation of Constantinople 
—all make one feel that Venice had less of most things 
which tended to ennoble men in other countries 
during the Middle Ages than almost any other state 
of the time. Patriotism, military and commercial, 
was everything. But we must not strain the point 
too far, or we might be found arguing not merely 
that Venice was a nation, but that she was the only 
nation of the age. 

A certain diffidence in traversing again the 
ground which Mr. Ruskin has covered for all time 
is probably Mrs. Wiel’s excellent reason for saying 
less than one might like to hear of the painting and 
architecture which, to most Englishmen, chiefly 
makes Venice interesting. But she traces, with 
great intelligence, the history of that colonial 
and trading empire, which ought to teach us even 
more. There can be no doubt that in those days 
trade followed the flag, and the merchant-nobles 
of Venice were almost the only European people 
who were equally at home trading and fighting. 
The system of extra-territoriality which they first 
established, and which the Hanseatic towns followed, 
enabled them to trade with safety in countries 
where other Christians would have been insecure; 
and as long ago as Edward IIL’s reign they had 
their consul in Siam. The time may come again 
when Venice and other Italian towns may make use 
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of the renewal of their medieval advantage of 
position by the opening of the Suez Canal. But 
their way does not lie landward, under Signor 
Crispi and the Triple Alliance, any more than the 
old Venice profited by the gains of the Doge Foscari. 





OUR PLAGUES. 


A History or Eprpemics 1x Britaryn. By Charles 
Creighton, M.A., M.D., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. Volume II. From the 
Extinction of the Plague to the Present Time. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 

In this volume Dr. Creighton has completed the 

“ History of Epidemics in Britain.” By dint of great 

industry he has presented—frequently in the words 

of the older writers—a picture of the fevers and 
allied epidemic diseases which have been prevalent 
in this country, dealing more particularly with 
typhus and other continued fevers, influenzas and 
epidemic agues, small-pox, measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlatina and diphtheria, and epidemic diseases with 
diarrhoea and cholera. The amount of labour in- 
volved in judiciously summarising the writings on 
the epidemics of those diseases which have occurred 

from the disappearance of the Black Plague, in 1666, 

to the present time (1893), is enormous; and Dr. 

Creighton’s industry in this connection is a matter 

for congratulation. 

A history of epidemics, to be of value, must be 
something beyond a mere abstract of records. The 
scientific study of epidemics—epidemiology-—must 
be considered as one of vast interest to the human 
race, since it deals with diseases which not only 
cause a great mortality, but, by their rapid distri- 
bution and often sudden onset, paralyse the work of 
the community, and this interest is greatly increased 
by the fact that these diseases are preventable. The 
epidemiologist hopes, therefore, by a study of the 
mode of spread of a disease, by a consideration of 
external conditions—telluric, climatic, and social—by 
observation of the mode of origin of an epidemic, to 
so determine its conditions of life as to be able, in 
some degree, to combat it. To make epidemiology 
anything like an accurate science appears impossible. 
To some it appears to mean only statistics; to 
others it means not only the study of the various 
conditions enumerated above, but the relation of 
these to the nature of the disease itself, to its in- 
fective principle. The value of an epidemiological 
record depends, apart from its being purely historical, 
on the amount of knowledge of the disease which is 
epidemic—that is, it depends on the easy recognition 
of the disease as such, and as distinguishable from 
other diseases. The present century, for example, 
has seen the distinction proved between typhus fever 
and typhoid or enteric fever: previously they were 
included under the heading of continued fevers. Yet, 
as regards their epidemiology, there could be no 
greater contrast than there is between them, from 
what is known of their individual natures: typhoid 
fever, an infection primarily of the intestines, and 
caused by the entrance into the body through the 
mouth of infectious material; typhus, or spotted 
fever, a filth fever, whose surroundings are dirt and 
starvation. This example will suffice to show how 
difficult it is, in the slowly-progressing increase of 
medical knowledge, to form accurate conclusions 
regarding epidemics either of past or of present 
times. In some cases, however, the disease is capable 
of definite recognition. No better example of this 
can be given than small-pox, the characteristic 
eruption of which has from the first recognition of 
the disorder been deemed sufficient, with certain 
associated symptoms, for the identification of the 
disease. But this is by no means the case in all 
diseases, even at the present time: it was still less so 
in older times, when pathology was practically non- 
existent, and its place taken by vague Greek and 
Latin terms—a usage not unknown in our own times 





—and when what positive knowledge there was was 
clouded by the supposed influence of inanimate 
bodies in the heavens and the earth. Modern 
medicine has done much in the identification of the 
specific characters of epidemic diseases in directing 
its study to the nature of infection and of the 
characters of the agent producing the infection, 
Thus, where the infective agent is capable of being 
isolated from the disease and recognised with pre- 
cision, it is possible to study the epidemiology of 
the disease with greater exactitude. One or two 
examples will illustrate this. 

Diphtheria and cholera are two diseases which 
have attracted a large amount of attention during 
the period of the development of the modern 
methods of medical research. In regard to diph- 
theria, one of the most important points in its 
epidemiology is the determination of its mode of 
origin in a locality. Great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in coming to any conclusion in the matter, 
since virulent outbreaks of diphtheria appear to be 
sudden, and to be ascribable to no ascertainable con- 
veyance of infection into the locality. But with 
the evident cases of diphtheria, there are coincident 
or antecedent cases of sore-throat, the nature of 
which is undeterminable by the ordinary methods 
of examination. Some of these mild cases of sore- 
throat are diphtheria, and are recognised partly by 
their prolonged after-effects, but chiefly by the fact 
that from them the cause of diphtheria—the diph- 
theria bacillus—can be obtained. A complete investi- 
gation of this kind still remains to be accomplished ; 
but it is easily understood what a profound effect it 
might have, not only on the spread of diphtheria, but 
on the epidemiological study of the disease. Again, 
the epidemiology of cholera has been given greater 
significance owing to the discovery of new methods of 
isolating the “common” bacillus—the vibrio cholera 
asiatice—from cases of the disease and from the 
water supply of the locality affected by an outbreak. 
In short, modern epidemiology is developing on lines 
other than the statistical; it has, in reality, to deal 
with the question as to the conditions under which 
the infectious material—the contagiumvivum—exists 
outside the body, and its duration of life under 
various circumstances ; and, just as the discovery of 
the non-identity of typhus and typhoid fevers has 
altered our knowledge and mode of study of their 
epidemiology, so in the future greater precision in 
the identification of other infectious diseases will 
alter our present conception of their mode of in- 
vasion and spread. From this point of view, and 
from another—viz., the fact that the records of epi- 
demic diseases are more complete now than in former 
times—any conclusions drawn from the older records, 
or by a comparison of the old and new, must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

Some short explanation, such as the foregoing, 
appears necessary in discussing the value of Dr. 
Creighton’s work. It has been said at the outset 
that it is a work of great industry, containing 
abstracts from a large number of records and of the 
best records obtainable. Such a work must be 
necessarily imperfect, owing chiefly to the vague 
ideas of the nature of some of the diseases which 
were recorded by the original authors. It purports 
to give an account of the epidemiology of disease 
from the Great Plague to the present time; but, 
beyond being an intelligent compilation of the 
records of infectious disease, it cannot be said to 
have any great scientific merit. If epidemiology 
consists in simple records of where the disease was 
supposed to come from, how many people were 
attacked and how many died, and such-like matters, 
with vague theories of telluric, celestial, and other 
influences, it is no study for a scientific man ; the 
recording can be well done by a Government clerk, 
and the theories could be delegated to many minds. 
If, however, epidemiology is to rank as a scientific 
study, it must be pursued by earnest seekers after 
the truth and take advantage of the developments 
of medical science. 
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One or two points in Dr. Creighton’s book it is 
necessary to refer to in order to illustrate what has 
been said. A large amount of space has rightly 
been given to an account of the epidemics of 
small-pox, and these appear to be discussed in a 
fairly complete manner. But as a history the 
account is marred by Dr. Creighton’s evidently 
strong feeling regarding vaccination. This is not 
the place to discuss the efficacy of vaccination in 
the prevention of small-pox ; but all impartial indi- 
viduals will strongly deprecate the tone of Dr. 
Creighton’s observations in this book regarding 
vaccination. His account of the statistics are in- 
complete, and, indeed, the record breaks off some- 
what abruptly. No account is given of any modern 
researches regarding vaccination, and the tone of 
some of his observations (p. 563) is so flippant 
that it detracts greatly from any appreciation 
of his evidently wide knowledge and literary 
research. Again (p. 627), Dr. Creighton considers 
that small-pox “has ceased to attack infants and 
children, because the infective and non-infective 
diseases more appropriate to the modern conditions 
of the population are attacking them instead.” The 
meaning of this astounding statement would evi- 
dently be that modern children and infants, in con- 
tradistinction to those of past centuries, are so much 
occupied with having various infective diseases that 
they have not any time for acquiring small-pox! 
Whether this would commend itself to practical 
medical men or not is a question ; but from a broad 
point of view, and in a historical work like Dr. 
Creighton’s, a discussion of the influence of vaccina- 
tion in producing the result would, to say the least, 
not be inopportune. 

The chapters on typhus and other continued 
fevers, and on fever and dysentery in Ireland, in- 
clude a complete and instructive account of the 
epidemics which have been recorded, and the general 
matter introduced regarding the social and economic 
conditions in Britain and Ireland will be found of 
great interest. . 

Twenty-five pages are devoted to a discussion 
of a new theory of influenza; but it is to be feared 
that this theory will not be a great aid in the study 
of this disease. It is not very clearly expressed ; in 
fact, it is only indicated in the space devoted to it. 
Sufficient comment will be to quote what appears to 
be the most precise statement of the theory (p. 
433) :— 

“In seeking for the source of such an infectious principle, 
we are not to look for previous cases of the identical disease, 
but for something else of which it had been an emanation or 
derivative or equivalent, something which may have amounted 
to no more than a disparity of physical condition or a difference 
of race. And as the countries of the globe present now as 
formerly contrasts of civilised and barbarous, nomade and 
settled, rude and refined, antiquated and modern, with the 
aboriginal varieties of race, it may be said, in the theory of 
infection, that mere juxtaposition has its risks.” 


After this vagueness, the chapter closes with a 
clear meaning :— 


“But in the theory of influenza, the first requisite is an 
explanation of its phenomenal a and wave-like propaga- 
u 


tion, at longer or shorter intervals, during a period of many 
centuries,” 


PHASES OF THE FEMININE. 


THe WomeN or SHAKESPEARE. By Louis Lewes, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German by Helen Zimmern. London: 
Hodder Bros. 


“ NOTHING so true,” wrote Pope to a lady— 


“Nothing so true as what you once let fall: 
*Most Women have no Characters at all.’” 


Judging from the records of literature, we would 
rejoin, “ Nothing so false.” And in the tragic drama 
of Greece and France and England we have supreme 
examples of homage paid to the richness of character 
in women; there, as in the galleries of Chaucer and 





Tennyson, pass processions of “fair women” and 
“noble dames” and “ white devils,” more arresting 
and appealing, as a body, than the groups of various 
men. In the characteristic art of our day, the 
novelist’s art, we worship or we wonder at the 
women created by Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy; 
we dispute about the women of Thackeray and 
Dickens; we note, with a not unpleased surprise, 
the scarcity of women in the inventions of Mr. 
Stevenson. In some sort, women in life, and so in 
literature, are the test and touchstone of men; and 
it is in accord with the healthiest conception of 
men and women in their mutual relationships and 
influences that the greatest art has so often regarded 
women as “things enskied and sainted;"” or, in 
their evil and abandoned forms, as wicked, with a 
certain majesty and glory of evil. The least hint of 
unwomanliness in a woman, of good or bad in her, 
to which she has no right, jars upon the finer sense 
of decency and grace. Goldsmith, in his “ Animated 
Nature,” prophetically observed that “ three or four 
dodos are enough to dine a hundred men.” Quite so ; 
but of the gracious company of women—Antigone, 
Beatrice, Cordelia—_we can never have too many nor 
too much. “A humorous woman, whether in high 
or low life, has always a tinge of vulgarity.” So 
says Mrs. Jameson, in her able book upon Shake- 
speare’s women. It is said too sweepingly, but 
with an excellent intention: Falstaff has never yet 
offended man or woman of common-sense and a 
sense of humour, but Mrs. Quickly is not altogether 
delightful. And Shakespeare has left us a royal 
company of women—gentle or brilliant, angelical or 
devilish, subtle or simple—who never for one instant 
give us pain for sake of womanhood itself. It is 
a miraculous achievement, and Dr. Lewes is amply 
justified of his labours in examining and in illus- 
trating it. That he has a positive genius for the 
work, can hardly be maintained; only a Lamb, a 
Coleridge, a Hazlitt, with sudden flashes and pro- 
found depths of insight, is a Shakesperian critic 
of genius. But neither is Dr. Lewes a pedant in the 
tiresome school of, let us say, Gervinus; he makes 
no attempt to treat poetry and imagination in 
scientific ways, with prejudicial theory and pre- 
determined view. His insistence upon Shakespeare's 
spiritual and imaginative development, as shown 
by the kinds of character and of question that he 
successively presents, is a sane and rational way of 
criticism. His judgments are never absurd, un- 
less it be absurd to say of Juliet, an Italian 
girl of the Renaissance, that in matters con- 
cerning the Ars Amandi she “has heard more 
and knows more than a girl of her age ought 
to hear or to know.” The sentiment may be 
moral, though that is dubious; certainly it is un- 
poetical. But, for the most part, we have little 
quarrel with the grave and interesting disquisitions 
of Dr. Lewes, rendered into good English by Miss 
Zimmern. There is no final judgment in these 
things; there will always be points in Hamlet's soul, 
or in Lady Macbeth’s, “ unseized by the Germans 
yet.” The Bible, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante—in these 
and in Shakespeare and his other fellows something 
new is found upon every reading, and with every 
fresh experience of life. The itch and craze for 
“ settling” the majesties and the immensities of art 
are doomed to failure; it is enough to keep and 
ponder them in our hearts, to live with them, to 
meditate and dream upon them, first “clearing our 
minds of cant ”’—cant erudite, and cant «esthetic, and 
cant moral. This Dr. Lewes has done, and done 
well. His book is not precisely fascinating, by any 
such delightfulness of poetry and caprice as we love 
in Heine’s Miidchen und Frauen of Shakespeare, or 
in Hugo’s extraordinary volume; but it has just 
that right to exist, and that claim upon our respect- 
ful attention, that has the Shakesperian criticism, 
say, of Mr. Dowden. Scholarly, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, the book is one to be read by those who 
care for the discussion of poetry, for the casuistry 
of art and of criticism. There will always be those 
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who agree with Gray—that the worst line of verse is 
better than the best thing that can be said about it; 
such enthusiasts will think but meanly of these 
studies. Yet in their sobriety and quiet, their free- 
dom from inspired airs of “insupportable grand 
nonsense,” they are better worth reading than the 
harshly scientific, or foolishly fantastic, lucubrations 
of latter-day critics. With cataracts of silly talk 
about women all around us, it is restful to be 
reminded of Imogen and Desdemona, Rosalind and 
the Tamed Shrew, of royal Catharine and Constance. 
Here are female lawyers and ladies in breeches, 
women of silver-tongued eloquence and high courage, 
women radiant and sorrowing and “unsexed”: all 
womanhood in brief. To persons infected by the 
plague of unsavoury, or sentimental, or robustious 
talk upon things delicate, difficult, and sacred, we 
recommend this work; we recommend still more a 
course of Shakespeare and Miss Austen. 


TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE. 


From EpINBURGH TO THE AnTaRcTIC. By W. G. Burn 
Mardoch. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


“Or writing many books there is no end,” says the 
Sage, and truly only too often are we inclined to 
agree with him, as we turn over the pages of the 
many unhappy authors who write that the domestic 
pot may be kept boiling—all the books into which 
a few half-truths and crude ideas are inserted, im- 
bedded in an immense mass of padding, to make 
up the required number of chapters the publisher 
has thought needful. But everyone who loves nature, 
both human nature and the boundless spaces outside 
humanity, beyond the theatre on which is enacted our 
littlehuman drama, will welcome with thankful hearti- 
ness the journal of this voyage in the Antarctic seas of 
Mr. Burn Murdoch, the Edinburgh artist. As onereads 
one asks again why do not more real trained artists 
write books? Or, perhaps, why have not a few more 
artists some of the literary faculty—men accustomed 
to look at Nature not superficially, but with real 
patient devotion to details, reverently noting her 
hidden as well as her outside beauties. We cannot 
have too many of such books as this, which convey 
to us Nature’s realities as the words of no casual 
observer can do. 

It is true enough that this book neither adds 
much to scientific knowledge, nor lends itself to the 
making of money by pursuit in Antarctica of the 
most profitable whale; but it does make us realise, 
in the most striking way, what a voyage islike. All 
is vividly pictured—the wild seas in a gale breaking 
with tremendous crashes over the devoted ship; the 
wonderful calm hot weather of the tropics, when 
everyone walked about unshod, and as nearly un- 
clothed as possible; the many-coloured seas of the 
roaring forties, and the white mysteries of the 
wonderful icebergs. Take such a description as the 
following, written at Christmas, 1892 :— 


“To-day has passed, glistening in silky white, decked with 
sparkling jewels of blue and green; and we thought surely we 
had seen the last of Nature’s white harmonies; then evening 
came, pensive and soothing and grey, and all the white world 
changed into soft violet, pale yellow, and rose. . . . 

“A dreamy stillness fills the air. To the south the sun has 
dipped behind a bank of pale-grey cloud, and the sky above is 
touched with primrose light. Far to the north the dark, smooth 
sea is bounded by two low bergs that stretch across the horizon. 
The nearest is cold violet-white, and the sunlight strikes the 
furthest, making it shine like a wall of gold. The sky above 
them is of a leaden peacock-blae, with rosy cloudlets hangin 
against it—such colouring as I have never before seen or ask 
described. To the westward, across the gulf, we can just dis- 
tinguish the blue-black crags jutting from the |snowy lomonds. 
Little clouds, touched with gold and rose, lie nestling in the black 
corries, and gather round the snowy peaks. To the south, in the 
centre of the floe, some bergs lie, cold and grey, in the shadow of 
the bank of cloud. They look like Greek temples imprisoned 
for ever in a field of snow. A faint cold air comes stealing to us 
over the floes; it ripples the yellow sky reflection at the ice-edge 
for a moment, and falls away. In the distance a seal is barking 








—a low, muffled sound, that travels far over the calm water; and 
pace cay | a light splash breaks the silence, as a piece of snow 


separates from the field and joins its companion-pieces that are 
floating quietly past our stern to the north—a mysterious, silent 
procession of soft, white spirits, each perfectly reflected in the 
lavender sea. ... We watched the sun pass behind the gre 
bergs for a few seconds and appear again, refreshed, with a a 
silvery light. A few flakes of snow floated in the clear, cold air, 
and two snowy petrels, white as the snow itself, flitted along 
the ice-edge. . . . A cold, dreamy, white Christmas morning— 
beautiful beyond expression.” 


All through the book we are made, by descriptions 
in which humour and pathos alternate, to realise the 
joys and sorrows of the sailor's life. Many of the tales 
are capital, full of point and freshness, and it is easy to 
agree with the writer—* What an interesting library 
these warm-hearted sailors make! Old-fashioned 
books, with ragged bindings, perhaps, but full of the 
most’ interesting, wide-world stories.” Mr. Burn 
Murdoch evidently is possessor of a key that un- 
locks many doors—the key of sympathy with men, 
as well as with Nature’s physical beauties, One of 
the most amusing passages in the book is the stow- 
away’s story. It is given in his own words, spelling 
and all. The lad escaped the search just after the 
ship left Dundee, when twelve other boys were 
discovered and put on shore in pitiful disappoint- 
ment. Two managed not to be found, one of 
whom had an exquisite voice, and was a real 
acquisition on the voyage. Three men who had 
been with Mr. Leigh Smith on his Enid expedition 
had some capital tales to tell. They were roaming 
on the shores of Spitzbergen and came on a “ settle- 
ment of dead Danes ; each settler lay in his long and 
narrow house on the top of the frozen ground, and 
each had a bottle of rum by his jowl to give him 
heart at the last trump. This is the manner of 
Danes, I am told,” says our author, “ or perhaps of 
Lapps—I forget which. At any rate, Lapps or 
Danes, the rum was rum, and strong at that; and it 
was two hours afterwards that my three friends 
opened their eyes and found themselves still in the 
land of the dead. Can’t you picture these Danes 
when they awaken? Great Scott! won’t they be 
angry!" And the artist gives us a clever character- 
istic tail-piece, worthy of Bewick himself, of the 
Danes rising up from their coffins and examining 
the empty bottles. 

There is an interesting chapter on the Falkland 
Islands, the only inhabited land the voyagers put 
foot upon. We realise much of what the life is like 
in these remote settlements. There is an extremely 
pretty picture of a little house on an arm of the sea, 
a flock of sheep in the foreground, which might have 
been drawn by the side of one of the West Highland 
lochs. We regret to notethat much of the tradesman’s 
monopolising spirit has made itself felt out in these 
distant regions. The Falkland Islands Company has 
evidently carried well to the front the enterprising 
Saxon principle, “ Your need is my opportunity,” 
and has taken advantage of its position to make 
everything voyagers want as dear as they possibly 
can. 
Mr. Burn Murdoch gives much local colour to his 
book by reminding us from time to time that he is 
above all a patriotic and enthusiastic Scotchman. 
Among other capabilities he is an accomplished bag- 
pipe player, as may be seen from the description he 
gives us of the enthusiasm his pipes roused among 
both sailors and landsmen in the Falklands. The 
following account of the way he piped to the little 
children of his Scotch host, children born in the 
Falklands, but with Scottish blood in their veins, is 
very taking :— 


“In the morning the four fair-haired ones would have me 
pipe them endless tunes. They made a pretty audience; the 
eighteen-month cherub sat half-dressed in his small sister’s 
arms, with a blue-eyed fairy on each side. With what rapt 
attention they listened to the tunes of the olden times! It is 
strange how Highland children love the pipes. I have seen a 
small child when it heard the pipes stop crying and forget all 
the pains of teething, and listen motionless with wide eyes till 
it dropped asleep; an English child would have run to its 
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mother’s arms crying. Is it not strange this hereditary ‘ associa- 


tion of idea’? Wonder what vague associations are stirred in 
the child’s mind by our ancient tunes ? Does the new memory 
go back to the old past, and listen again to the piping on the 
galley of Pytheas as he came sailing up the Firth on his Govern- 


ment’s Scientific Expedition : or does it see the people stringing 
across the wet sands of the Red Sea and hear again the clear 
notes of Gillw Callum ?” 


The author tells us that tradition says Gillse Callum 
was the tune Moses asked his piper to play on this oc- 
casion. “Itis a tune well adapted for those who would 
walk hastily.” Our voyager in Antarctica has a sugges- 
tion to make to sportsmen, that they should charter 
an old whaler and go up in summer into northern 
regions instead of chivying red deer from fence to 
fence, or potting partridges over endless miles of 
turnips. And who will not sympathise with his 
exclamation—“ To me, a Scot of the proverbial lack- 
penny type, whose natural inheritance of sport was 
long since advertised by Scott and sold to English 
tradesmen, such a prospect appears most powerfully 
attractive " ? 

It is, perhaps, not so much a history of travels 
our author has given us, as a bright, engaging book 
full of pen and pencil impressions a receptive mind 
has gained from novel scenes and circumstances. 
There are few people who would rise from some 
leisure hours spent with this Scotchman’s screed and 
not feel refreshed and enlivened. The pictures are 
very numerous and delightful, and one may wish the 
book might become to children of this generation 
what Bewick was to some of us of the past. We 
believe there is some hope that Mr. Burn Murdoch's 
charming original sketches for his book may shortly 
be shown in London. 


FICTION. 

THe VAGABONDS. By Margaret L. Woods, author of “A 
Village Tragedy.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Rounp THE Rev Lamp: Berne Facts AND FANCIES OF 
MepicaL Lire. By A. Conan Doyle. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

A Drama 1n Dutcu. By Z.Z. In 2 vols. 
William Heinemann. 


In “The Vagabonds” Mrs. Woods has achieved a 
signal success, and done full justice to that admir- 
able literary talent which was so conspicuous in “ A 
Village Tragedy.” Her new novel is, indeed, one of 
so much strength, originality, and brilliant imagina- 
tion, that it would easily have made for its author 
a reputation as a leading writer, were not that 
position already assured to her. It is in every 
respect one of the most masterly pieces of fiction of 
the year, and will place Mrs. Woods very high 
among our literary artists of first-rate importance. 
“The Vagabonds ” is frankly realistic, both in subject 
and treatment, yet absolutely without offence. Inthe 
vivid painting of the picture there is no timid blotting 
or blurring of the shadows, nor any undue accentu- 
ation of them. The author’s fine artistic instinct has 
helped her vision, and the result is that the story 
reads like a page torn straight out of real life. It is 
a story of circus life, and one cannot but admire the 
graphic force with which the very atmosphere of 
“the ring” is reproduced in these pages, through 
which the picturesque figures of the jovial “ vaga- 
bonds " — professionally known as “ Stockwell’s 
Grand Circus and Travelling Menagerie” — move 
with an air so convincingly natural and so 
profoundly dramatic. We have no intention of 
detailing the plot of this delightful story, since 
to do so would be an injustice to it. Let 
the reader go straight to the book itself to make 
acquaintance with poor Joe Morris, the ugly little 
elderly clown whose uncouth body conceals a spirit 
of the finest chivalry; with Susan, the pretty 
young wife whose very youth and beauty render 
her incapable of returning the clown’s ardent love; 
and with Jane, the queer, elf-like little girl whose 
childish indiscretion hastens the catastrophe by 


London : 





which Joe and Susan are fatally estranged. Every 
character in this motley group of wanderers is 
delineated with extraordinary vividness and con- 
sistency, with piercing insight, and above all with 
exquisite sympathy. The portrait of the hard- 
featured, soft-hearted clown, in particular, is in- 
stinct with tenderness and beauty, whilst never 
idealised nor out of harmony with the absolute 
realism of the story which frames it. It is 
a study of human nature, wrought out in a 
manner equally touching and powerful; marked, 
moreover, by that sense of tragic inevitableness 
that belongs to the finest order of fiction, for, 
through all the storm and stress of passion de- 
picted in “The Vagabonds,” runs the certainty that 
just so, and in no other way, could the drama have 
developed itself in real life. The great dramatic 
scene of the book—a weird midnight scene, with 
man and beast, each maddened and murderous, 
playing wild parts amid the moonlit cliffs—is a 
brilliant bit of writing, and the quieter episodes 
are not less effective in their homely pathos. A 
little disappointment may be experienced in the 
tamer second portion of the story, in which the 
interest is somewhat weakened by being diverted 
into a fresh channel; but then comes the beautiful 
closing chapter, full of serene strength, to remind 
us that in “ The Vagabonds” Mrs. Woods has given 
us a book of admirable art, of absorbing interest, 
and of very high distinction. 

“ Round the Red Lamp” is a book which will excite 
something of the spirit of controversy among its 
readers. Not that there will be any difference of 
opinion as to Mr. Doyle’s fascination as a story-teller 
and his wonderful gift of imparting a lifelike 
actuality to his characters and incidents. There is 
one story, at least, in this volume in which his re- 
markable powers seem to shine as they have never 
shone before. But it is this very story that will 
probably cause differences of opinion among those 
who read it. Ought the tragical realities and the 
painful commonplaces of the sick-roomand the death- 
bed to be made the theme of fiction? The difficulty 
of answering this question is increased immeasur- 
ably when we have Mr. Conan Doyle's book in our 
hand, for he has a lightness of touch, and an 
instinctive delicacy of feeling that enable him to 
deal with even the most gruesome of subjects with- 
out offending the most sensitive taste. One reads 
his stories and enjoys them without attempting to 
analyse the reasons for that enjoyment. It is only 
when the book is laid aside and the influence of 
the writer begins to fade away, that the question 
we have asked begins to obtrude itself upon 
the mind. It is a very big question, however, 
and the strong probability is that men will 
continue to differ about it until the end of 
allthings. For the moment it is more interesting to 
note the fact that Mr. Doyle is the first writer of 
fiction of any eminence since the days of Samuel 
Warren who has made serious use of the experiences 
of a medical man as a basis for fictitious tales. 
“Round the Red Lamp” is, as may well be supposed, 
immensely in advance in power and realism of “ The 
Diary of a Late Physician.” In knowledge, too, Mr. 
Conan Doyle is beyond comparison with Mr. Warren. 
Yet, whilst we admit the surpassing power and 
interest of those tales in the present volame which 
deal exclusively with medical experiences, we are 
not sorry that there are other stories in the collection 
with which the doctor in his professional capacity 
has only a remote connection. Prominent among 
these is the delightful tale, entitled “ A Straggler of 
15,” which has been recently dramatised by its 
author for Mr. Irving. Though the story is little 
more than a monologue it is intensely dramatic in 
spirit, and both in conception and execution it may 
be regarded as a masterpiece. Even if there were 
not many other good things in “ Round the Red 
Lamp,” for the sake of this little sketch alone the 
book would be deservedly welcome. 

“A Drama in Dutch” is a novel of such remarkable 
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merit, and written with such easy mastery of style, 
that we can hardly imagine its anonymous author to 
be, as the title-page seems to indicate, a novice in the 
art of fiction. From first to last this striking and 
powerful story maintains a high level of excellence 
betokening no ’prentice hand. It is a story teeming 
with humour and pathos, instinct with the irony 
of human fate, and quick to apprehend the subtle 
twists and inconsistencies of human character. 
Above all, it is deliciously original, both in subject 
and treatment, leading its readers into odd, un- 
frequented nooks and crannies of London life, 
revealing unfamiliar types of character and peculiar 
modes of life and thought. That the clever author 
of “A Drama in Dutch” is himself a Dutchman 
becomes quickly apparent, despite his perfect 
command of the English language. Only one of 
themselves could so intimately understand and so 
accurately depict Dutch life as he has done in 
this interesting volume. The story opens with a 
domestic scene between Peter van Eijk and his 
pretty little wife, as they sit in their back-parlour 
behind the tobacconist’s shop in the City Road. 
Trade is bad, and Peter proposes to revisit Holland 
with a view to improving his position. He ac- 
cordingly sets forth on his quest, accomplishes his 
purpose, and joyfully returns home, after a few 
days’ absence. But the unfortunate young man 
finds only a deserted hearth and an empty house for 
his welcome. His wife has heartlessly forsaken him, 
taking with her their baby-boy, Maarten. This 
episode is very powerfully treated, with absolute 
sincerity and impressive effect. An interval of 
twenty years elapses before the thread of the story 
is taken up, and then appears a young fellow, known 
to the world as Martin Roberts, but to the reader as 
Maarten van Eijk ; for he is none other than the lost 
son of the City Road tobacconist. Young Martin, 
however, never learns the secret of his parentage, 
though, by the irony of fate, he is, for a brief 
moment, brought into contact with his father ; and 
Peter himself is equally ignorant of the young 
man’s identity. The story is told with great spirit, 
humour, and dramatic vigour, and, apart from its 
pathetic interest, possesses distinct value as a vivid 
picture of a side of life upon which little light has 
been cast by our novelists since Dickens laid down 
his pen. After so strong and stimulating a piece of 
work as this we shall look with considerable interest 
for the next book by the author of “A Drama in 
Dutch.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Many people—especially if they happen to have been born north 
of the ‘Tweed—will be inclined to look a little askance at a book 
entitled “ Tales from Scott.” We confess to a certain amount 
of sympathy with such an attitude towards Sir Edward Sullivan’s 
volume, since such a feeling is prompted by a jealous regard for 
the honour of the incomparable Sir Walter. After all, there is 
no royal road to learning—even the mysteries of the Waverley 
Soule If this book was intended as a sort of condensed 
Scott, we should elect to leave it severely alone. This is a busy 

e, but the young at least must see to it that they read “ Guy 

annering,” “‘ Rob Roy,” “The Antiquary,”’ and “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” at length and at leisure—even if they cheat their 





®Tazes Fnom Soorr. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. Illustrated, London: Elliot 
Stock. 

Cuerton’s Work-Prorte. By Alfred Colbeck. Author of ‘ Scarlea 
Grange,”’ etc. London: James Clarke & Co. 

Tae Datstes or NazaretH. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “Bible Teachings in Nature,’ ete. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 

Tae New Sranparp Exocvrionist. By Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S., 
Clifford Harrison, and Alfred H. Miles. London: Hutchinson & 
Co. 

Opp Bits or History. Being Short Chapters Intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wolff. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co, 

ELements oF Metatturcy. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. Blackie's 
Science Text-Books. London and Glasgow : Blackie & Son. 

Essays AND ApprESSES, An Attempt to Treat Some Religious: Ques- 
tions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Ven. James M. Wilson, M.A., 
Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 





beds by night or morning of an hour or two to wander in the 
realm of historical romance. Sir Edward Sullivan apparently 
intends these “ Tales from Seott” not as short cuts to know- 
ledge for the young, but as aids to memory for the old. He 
seeks to stir recollection, and to give those who knew their 
Waverley Novels with the best, once upon a time, a chance to 
draw upon the hidden spoil of hours in a library when life held 
more leisure and yielded more enchantment than it does to- 
day. Professor Dowden contributes a few pages of introduction 
to the volume, and in it he lays stress on Sir Walter's broad 
humanity, rich and various sympathies, rare imagination, kindly 
good sense, tolerance, humour, and wide experience of life. 
‘There is truth in the view that Seott not merely created person- 
ages and interpreted movements, but revived epochs. The great 
Wizard of the North was not always impeccable in his treatment 
of facts, but he never failed to interpret the genius of a given 
age, much less what Professor Dowden calls the “ sentiment of 
history.” We hope that “Tales from Scott” will in no case 
supply the first impressions of Sir Walter, for that would be to 
defeat its compiler’s purpose, and, what is more important, to 
rob young life of one of its prospective pleasures. There may 
be older folk who appreciate such an attempt to jog their 
memories; for our own part, we prefer to go straight to the 
fountain-head. We pity the man who is so pre-oceupied, 
absorbed, and harried, that he can find no time for a quiet 
— with the old master of Abbotsford who bewitched his 
youth, 

A brightly written little book by Mr. Alfred Colbeck, en- 
titled “ Cherton’s Work-People,” discneses, under the guise of a 
story, from the sentimental standpoint a number of social and 
economic problems. Philip Cherton is a young ironmaster, and 
a partner in Cherton Brothers, Limited—a flourishing concern 
which has spoilt the aspect of a beautiful district, and brought 
multitudes of miserable operatives to live, under squalid and 
depressing conditions, in dismally uniform streets of closely- 
packed dwellings to which the sunshine can scarcely struggle 
through the pall of smoke. The interest of the book turns on 
the efforts of Philip Cherton as a social reformer, and his grow- 
ing vision of the responsibilities of capital and the claims of 
labour. ‘There are some capital character-sketches in the book, 
and some scenes between employers and employed which are 
graphie enough to have been drawn from life. Philip quickly 
discovers that drink is at the root of a considerable part of the 
misery of this industrial community, and his attempt to do battle 
with it is complicated by his attachment to the daughter of a 
neighbouring brewer. 

There isa saying in the Talmud to the effect that Jerusalem 
fell before the destroyer because the teaching of the young was 
neglected, and then follows the comment : “ The world is saved 
by the breath of the school-children.” It certainly cannot be 
said that the teaching of the young is neglected in the present 
age, for every year a multitude of new books—good, bad, and 
indifferent—are published as if to attest the contrary, and the 
pulpit, no less than the Press, is in these days keenly alive to 
the claims of the children. In proof of the latter assertion—to 
take one example out of many—are Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s 
addresses to the young people of his congregation on “ The 
Daisies of Nazareth.” We have seldom met with a more beauti- 
ful book of its kind, or one which treats the highest themes with 
more of the spirit of sweet reasonableness. Those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Maemillan’s “ Bible-Teachings in Nature” 
will not need to be told that science in the present instance be- 
comes in truth the handmaid of religion, and that there is 
nothing conventional in the volume. It is the charmed life of 
settled peace, of full assurance of faith, and of quiet but in- 
vincible hope, which Dr. Macmillan sets forth by parable and 
allegory and by weaving together the lessons of Scripture and 
of science. These addresses are, in fact, models of their kind— 
wise, winning, and not less imaginative than practical. Young 

ople are fortunate who come under such uplifting influences, 
or the vision of life which these pages unfold is at once lofty 
and attractive. The interpretation of duty and privilege is of a 
kind which is likely to prove singularly helpful to those who are 
crossing the Debatable Land which lies between childhood and 
the responsibilities and temptations of youth. 

The orator, like the poet, is born, not made, but the principles 
of elocution, like the laws of verse, may be mastered by any quick- 
witted schoolboy. “The New Standard Elocutionist” has 
been written in collaboration by Mr. Alfred Miles, Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, and Mr. Lennox Browne, the well-known throat 
surgeon, Mr. Miles describes the rationale of the study of 
practice in eloeution with great clearuess and abundant 
common-sense, and he is responsible for the remarkably good 
selection of readings in prose and verse for young and advanced 
students which the volume contains, The great masters of 
literary style are, of course, in evidence in descriptive lyrical and 
dramatic selections. Living authors are represented by Mr. 
Swinburne, Professor Blackie, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Stevenson, 
Dr. George MacDonald, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. James Payn, and 
mavy other welcome names. ‘The results of his practical 
experience as a public entertainer render Mr. Clifford Harrison’s 
frank and genial hints not the least valuable feature of the work. 
Mr. Leunox Browne lays stress on the importance of voice 
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culture, and he dilates as far as that is possible in a popular 
manual on the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the vocal 
organs. The book, as a aa e, is one of the best of its kind, and 
it leaves no aspect of the subject untouched. 

Under the modest title of “Odd Bits of History” Mr. Henry W. 
Wolff—the author of a charming book of ‘“‘ Rambles in the Black 
Forest ”—has tied together with a somewhat loose string a group 
of historical essays of a more or less gossiping kind, which have 
appeared at intervals in one or other of the magazines. They 
are concerned with half-forgotten incidents, often suggestive 
enough as well as picturesque, about men and manners, sometimes 
in the fifteenth, more often in the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
and, occasionally at least, in the ninteenth, centuries. Not the 
least welcome is a vivid sketch of the Pretender at Bar-le-Duc 
—a sketch which is of interest to others besides those staunch 
surviving Jacobites who “still, from time to time,” to borrow Mr. 
Wolff's phrase, “ play at treason in out-of-the-way places.” The 
Pretender’s life at Bar-le-Duc, though monotonous, Mr. Wolff 
thinks could scarcely have been unpleasant, and he helps us to 
understand its characteristics, the calls of ceremony, the dinners 
with the local aristocrats, the pleasures of the chase, and the 
games at ombre by candlelight. There is much pleasant gossip 
“about a portrait at Windsor,” in the Vandyke Room, which 
represents a mysterious beauty of the Court of Charles II., and 
there is also a finished little study of Voltaire’s relations with 
King Stanislas, which helps the reader to understand better, 
perhaps, than before, the friendship which existed between the 

hilosopher and a monarch with whom he had much in common. 
he literary flavour of the book is delicate, and there isa good 
deal of real, though lightly-handled, knowledge in its pages. 

There has just been added to Messrs. Blackie’s useful 
“Science Text-Books”’ an elementary manual on “ Metallurgy,” 
which follows the lines laid down for the study in the syllabus 
of the Department of Science and Art. The book is clear! 
written, and with an evident grasp not only of the subject in ail 
its ramifications, but of the actual needs of students, manu- 
facturers,and workmen. Stress is laid on the absolute necessit 
of a knowledge of chemistry to the metallurgist—unless, ome | 
he is to work merely by rule of thumb. Mr. Jerome Harrison— 
Chief Science Demonstrator for the Birmingham School Board— 
treats the subject in a manner which is at once thorough and 
practical, and he — step by step the various processes em- 
ployed formerly and at the present time in the extraction of iron 
and other metals from their ores. There is a good index, many 
diagrams, and a list of works of reference for the guidance 
of students who wish to perfect their knowledge of the higher 
scientific aspects of the subject. 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of the Archdeacon of 
Manchester's “ Essays and Addresses,” which deal with such 
great questions as the limits of authority and free-thought, the 
theory of inspiration, morality in public schools, miracles, evolu- 
tion, and Christian evidences, in a fearless and enlightened 
fashion. Mr. Wilson’s work as Head Master of Clifton made 
bis name familiar to a wide and thoughtful circle of readers, and 
since he become Vicar of Rochdale he has brought his ripe 
culture, no less than his conspicuous moral courage, to bear on the 
discussion of the great social problems of the vast industrial 
community in Lancashire. These addresses are manly, straight- 
forward, and sagacious, and they are, moreover, pervaded with 
a deep sense of responsibility and unfailing enthusiasm. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Mudie’s Select Library. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCE, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 4 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the Houses off 
Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen thel 


cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEFARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly 
Reduced Prices. : 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


“A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS.” 


A PUPIL (fresh to German) writes after the daily class 
of two and a half months :—“ Everyone is impressed at the 
speed with which I have learned, and the marvellous way in 
which I have been taught exactly what has been most useful 
One needs to come to Germany to realise what an amount 
we have been taught. I have never yet been at a loss.” 


NEW GERMAN CLASS commences December 3rd, 
at 4 p.m., Mondays and Wednesdays. French Demonstration 
at 5 p.m, Wednesdays. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL, HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 


Pamphlet on “Systematic Teaching of Languages” post free, 6d. 


1oo to £10,000 ready to be ADVANCED, 


at Five per Cent. per annum, in connection with Life Policies, and 
also upon the Security of Reversions and Life Interests, &c. The highest 
references, in unqualified approval of this Agency, are given, whe 
desired. For full particulars, address THe INSURANCE AGENCY, 17 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 











“An embarrassment of attraction.”— Zhe Times. 
NOW READY. Paper Covers, 2s. 6d.; or in Cloth, 4s! 


European Pictures 
of the Year. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY CONTINENTAL 
PICTURES OF 1894. 


“The pictures are reproduced with rare finish and delicacy by 2 
photographic process, and the work forms a useful and ornamental com: 
panion volume to the reproductions of Royal Academy pictures issued by 
the same firms’—Dazily News. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








The Speaker.—Special Christmas Number 


WITH LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A Special Literary Supplement will be issued with THe Speaker of December 8th. 
The Supplement will contain a Short Story, a Poem, and Special Literary Articles by Writers of the first rank, as wel 


as Reviews of leading Books. 


A Feature of the Supplement will be a number of Reviews of the Books of the Christmas Season. 


The advantages of this Special Issue as an Advertising Medium will be at once recognised by the Publishing World 
and large Advertisers generally, when it is considered that it will reach every Liberal Association and Radical Club in 
the United Kingdom, as well as Free Libraries, Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, leading Hotels, and Masters of thd 


principal Colleges and Schools. 


Applications for space should be at once addressed to the Advertisement Manager, SPEAKER Office, 115, Fleet Street 
London, E.C.; and Christmas and New Year Books intended for review in this issue should be addressed to The Editor 


THE SPEAKER, at the same Address. 
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